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“Germany will see France sink 
first. It is on the dead body of 
France that the dead body of Ger- 
many will fall. 

“Germany, fighting for her very 
life, will use any means to defend 
herself. Before she perishes others 
will perish too. 
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378 bTHE CONDEMNED MAN WANTS A HEARTY BREAKFAST —Zec in “Daily Mirror,” London 
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Two April Public Auction Sales at 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


reflecting the high quality of property 
regularly found in their Public Auction Sales 


ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 3 


The HARRIS 
HAMMOND 
COLLECTION 


Comprising 
ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY 
FURNITURE 
BRITISH PORTRAITS AND 
SPORTING PAINTINGS 
CHINESE PORCELAINS AND POTTERY 
DRAWINGS e¢ PRINTS e¢ FUR RUGS 
IMPORTANT ANTIQUE CHINESE 
CARPETS 


FROM APRIL 10 


Property of 


MRS EILEEN ALLEN 


and other owners including 


property from the collection of the late 


JAMES SPEYER 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
XVITT CENTURY FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 


PRINTS * PAINTINGS © ORIENTAL 
RUGS ° FINE AUBUSSON CARPETS 


THE BOC 
THAT T 
40 YEAR 
rO MAK 


A 








N CHOICE TAPESTRIES CELE 
« art m 
| Removed from the historic residence Including the Series of four Louis XVI prints 
zp of Harris and Elise Hammond at Royal Aubusson medallion tapestries by INTE 
) Bonaparte Park, Bordentown, \. J. Picqueaux after Boucher and Tessier ART 
p SOLD BY THEIR ORDER FROM THE SPEYER COLLECTION red 
: FOR 
) . ) ‘ : ) Dwig 
Public Cluction Sale Public Cluction Sale 

° C(pril 8. 9 and 10 at 2 p.m. Cpril 17 al 2 p.m. 
EXHIBITION WEEKDAYS 9 te 5:30 p.m. EXHIBITION WEEKDAYS 9 to 5:30 p.m. Py 
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THE BOOK 


» fe 1 CAs an Artist...a Collector 


a Tleacher 








a Critic... 
a Student... 
or as a Lover of Art 


You Will Surely Want 


ART PARAM 


SEEING THE PAST 40 YEARS 
THROUGH ART NEWS AND 
FRICK COLLECTION 


a Dealer 





PUBLISHED 
APRIL-MAY 1943 THE 


ART NEWS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY SUPPLEMENT 
3 OVER 100 PAGES + 9%" x 12%" + BOUND IN BOARDS 
i | EIGHT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED COLOR PLATES 

OVER 100 OTHER MONOCHROME ILLUSTRATIONS 
CELEBRATING the Fortieth Anniversary of America’s oldest 


art magazine, ART PARADE is a real book, bound in boards and 
printed on extra-heavy paper throughout. Contents: 


INTRODUCTION by Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of ART 


cause it is the one great American collection existing in 1902, 
the year ART News was founded, and which is still in growth, 
the Frick uniquely exemplifies in one place, the artistic ideas and 
currents of taste of the last forty years. Mr. Dwight’s brilliant 


NEws—a tabloid survey of the last four decades seen through 
ART News, the one publication which has chronicled virtually 


antiques and modern art from abroad. 


Dwight, Assistant Director of the Frick Collection. Chosen be- 
RETAIL ? PER 
PRICE COPY 


Pre-Publication Offer 
To Art News Subscribers 





PRICE GOES UP ON PUBLICATION 


Rees 


=e) | 





|COUPON TODAY 


every step in our native art, and in appreciation of old masters, 


FORTY YEARS OF THE FRICK COLLECTION by H. G. 


: THE ART FOUNDATION, rNc., 136 EAST S9TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


UE: 


ONLY $1 EACH! EC 


7 

. 

oo Art News subscribers can sti this limited offer of 50% : 
ount. Orders trom subscribers reserving up to 10 copies will be . 
accepted up to the end of this me it at the special price. 4 
7 


USE THIS CONVENIENT i *™ 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


history is supplemented by numerous full-page illustrations, in- 
cluding hitherto unpublished detail photos of many of the master- 
pieces at the Frick including painting and sculpture, the magnifi- 
cent objets d’art, Chinese porcelains and French and English furni- 
ture. And eight of the Frick’s great classics by Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Bartolomeo Vivarini, El Greco, Velazquez, Boucher, Ingres, 
Renoir and Cézanne are reproduced in full color! 


RESERVE YOUR COPY BY MAILING THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Send me postpaid, on publication Jcopy of ART PARADE 
Lcopies§ 

at $1 per copy. I enclose check for $ I am a subscriber, entitling me 

to the 50% discount. 





THIS COUPON VALID ONLY UNTIL APRIL 30, 1943 





Please enter my subscription to ART News for one year, and send me postpaid, 
on publication, a copy of ART PARADE, I enclose ch 


the subscription and only $1 for the book. 


eck for $6.50; $5.50 for 
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STRASBOURG CIRCA 1300 


EPHRON GALLERY 


67 East 57th Street N.Y.C. 


PLaza 9-6480 














GENRE PAINTINGS 


Vibert . 


Baugnies . . 


ae 
Van der Poel 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Fifth Floor, 33rd Street & Broadway 


Bouguereau 


Webb .. 






CONOR a LETTER 


SIR 

Without such magazines as the 
ART News verv soon our so-called 
present day civilization would be a 
sad commentary on our intelligence 


ART 


1 small amount of 


It is a time to pick up the 
NEWS and enjoy 
thought 
your editors. We 


rounded today with “‘modern”’ trash 


cultural is expressed by 


seem to be sur 


which is poisoning our younger ele- 
ment 

Yours, ete 

H. L. RepMan 
La Grangeville, N. Y. 
SIR 

Having read your generous offet 

of various prizes in the March 1 issue 
of ART News, I rather doubted that 
you have on hand a genuine fur-lined 
watercolor, so | made one that I 


FUR-LINED 
generously supplied by painter 
Chris Ritter as a prize in ART 
News’ Artlabaloney Competition. 


WATERCOLOR 


herewith donate. I thought as long 
as I was making it I might as well 
include the india-rubber easel, the 
rose-tinted glasses, and the book by 
Thomas Craven, in case you lack 
these too. 
Yours, etc, 

Curis RITTER 

New York City 


Sir: 

I think your magazine very neces- 
sary during these times and you may 
count on me to help you continue 
it as long as possible and then still 
further. 

Yours, etc. 
Ruts H. Vorts 
Milton, Penn. 


Sir: 

Having read the articles pertain- 
ing to the National Poster Compe- 
tition in the recent issue of ART 
NEws, plus other publications, it is 


gratifying to read Mr. Hoffman’s 
comment upholding the efforts of 
the Artists for Victory. I conse 
quently feel free to make the fol 
lowing suggestion: 

That effort be 


iscertain exactly 


some made to 
which type or 
types of posters have the most em 
phatic and lasting effect on the gen 
eral public. Being one of the artists 
who participated in the competi 
tion I am interested in knowing 
Enough types of posters were pub 
lished in art national 
publications, and papers to institute 
some kind of a poll. 

Fach artist, I believe, has done 
his best to produce a poster that 
would have some particular effect 
on Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith. So far 
we have only heard from the critics 
and those in touch with the art 


field in general. From your poster 


magazines, 


number, I (and probably many of 
the artists in general) was greatly 
influenced toward making this com 
petition an art for the people 

Each of us had a particular reason 
for making his or her poster as he 
did. I frankly, made mv own as a 
more or less realistic captioned il 
lustration instead of a true poster 
because of contact I have had with 
calendar art, which is people’s art 
I know that realism and emotion 
alism count for more than impetus 
in calendar sales. Similarly, other 
irtists had sincere and authentic 
reasons for designing their posters 
is they did. I know the majority of 
them desire to know which type 
was most effective on Mr. Jones Or 
Mr. Smith so that in the future we, 
the artists, can pick up our brushes, 
pens, or pencils and say, “This is 
the way it shall be to affect the 
public in general; or this is the way 
it shall be to affect the laborer or 
lawyer or banker.” 

Yours, etc. 
Jack A, WiILrarp 

Hamilton, Ohio 


Sir: 

I am preparing a complete cata 
logue of Aristide Maillol’s wood 
engravings. Unfortunately I have 
not been able to locate any copy 
of the last book illustrated by the 
artist, Verlaine: Chansons Pour Elle, 
with twenty-five wood engravings by 
A. Maillol, published in Paris, 1939, 
Editions d’Art Edouard Pelletan. 

If any of your readers happens to 
own this book I would be ex- 
tremely grateful if he could get in 
touch with me at 796 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Any other 
information would be equally re 
ceived with gratitude. 

Yours, etc. 
Joun REWALD 
New York City 
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KNOEDLER 


PORTRAITS 





and Drawings by 


SALVADOR DALI 


April 14—May 5 


14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


DURAND-RUEL 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


It°s Still Not Too Late! 


GIVE TO THE 


1943 
RED CROSS WAR FUND 


NEW YORK 
12 East 57 Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
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165 East 62 St. 
REgent 14-2890 


NEW YORK 








INVITATION 


is cordially extended to you to visit 
us at our new address and inspect— 


OUR COMPLETE 
RUG SERVICE 


A choice collection of Antique 
Oriental and European Rugs. 


A full assortment of domestic 
Broadloom and Chenille Carpets. 


A skilled organization for 
cleaning, repairing, and altering 
carpets and rugs. 


KENT COSTIKYAN, ive. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone Clrcle 6-0412 


SCHNEIDER 
GABRIEL 
Galleries 


PAINTINGS 


69 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 





Scott & Fowles 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS and 
BRONZES 


The Squibb Building 
745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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karny Show 


1 ie re\ i rf interest a] oth 
our genre painters of the ming 
teenth century and in the te 
of extreme realism in which they 
worked — has illed attention t 
Henry I. Farny, a Cin 


f Alsatian descent 12 ot 


nati artist 
whose 
orks make up the current exhib 
i Cincinnati 


Art \Mluseum 
traveled 


eled extensively, at one 


tion at tl 
larny 

t thousand miles on the 
t others tak 
st to 
material on his favorite sub 
ject, the 
realism of 


ine domg a 
\l ssissippi by canoe, a 
ng expeditions to the Far W<¢ 
gather 
American Indian. ‘The in 


tense these pictures is 


tempered by a romantic feeling for 


understanding 


vild scenery and an 





HENRY F., FARNY: “After the Hunt,” painted in 1892, lent by 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Leyman to the Cincinnati 


of the peculiar qualities of atmos 
phere and light which characterize 


our western landscape. 


Obituaries 


( VERSHADOWED by his fi 

nancial career, the artistic afhl 
lations of the late J. P. Morgan 
constitute im themselves an imposing 
memorial to the man. A ‘Trustee of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Mr. Morgan was primarily distin 
guished as the donor of the Pier 


pont Morgan Library, an institu 
tion for scholarly research whose 


contents are world-famous. Besides 


the liberal endowment for its up 
keep, he enlarged the collections 
assembled there by his father, with 
particular attention to rare manu 
scripts. Mr. Morgan was an emi 
nent private collector six of whose 
paintings, sold in 1935, were valued 
at $1,50 among them the 
Rubens Portrait of Anne of Austria 
and a Filippo Lippi both purchased 
by the Metropolitan Museum. Hals, 
Ghirlandaio, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


and Fra Angelico also figured in 


up OF miniatures 
Nilo 


majority of 


By provision in his will the 


gan Library retains the 


the books and works of art which 


have been loaned to it exceptions 
Portrait of the Duke 
of Osuna, the bronze Jean 
Barbet d« Holbein 


ind various 


being Gova’s 
ingel by 

Lvon, the two 
two Lancrets 
ier items which his executors are 
lo the Wads 
Atheneum in Hartford is b« 
queathed the Van Dvck portrait of 
the Earl of Warwick. 


\ collector of 


porti its, 
ot} 
empowered to sell 


worth 


Richard De 


note, 


Wolfe Brixey, President of — the 
Kerite Insulated Wire and Cabl 
Company, died last month. Mi 
Brixev owned, among others, a Gil 


” ms: = * 


: 7 Fae 
* acs 


irt Museum. 


bert Stuart portrait of 
Washington. For a 
vears he was president of the Art 
and of the National Alh 
ance of Art and Industry. 

Jn March 11 died Henry Reed 
Hatheld of Philadelphia, a sports 
man 


George 


number of 


Center 


and lawver whose notable 


collection of art objects and an 
after 


available to the 


tique furniture, having for 


many years been 
public in his own house, were pre 
sented in 1920 to the city. 

David Silberman, manager of the 
well known 57th Street firm of 
E. and A. Silberman, died recently 
at the age of fifty-seven. Mr. Silber- 
man’s professional activities were as 
sociated with sales to various private 
and public collections in America, 


including that of Booth Tarkington. 


Gifts to Gallery 


GIFT to the National Gallery 
of Art will 
graphic section on a level with its 
paintings was made when Mr. Les 
sing J. 


which bring its 


Rosenwald presented _ his 


(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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EXHIBITION 


Recent Paintings 


JOHN 
KOCH 


Through April 17 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


New York 


730 Fifth 


Avenue, 
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EMILIO 
GRAU-SALA | 


Exhibition 
Thru April 


SCHONEMAN 
GALLERIES 


INC 


73 East 57 St., New York 
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AMERICAN ART 
for ART’S SAKE 


April Sth-30th 


ANDRE 
SELIGMANN, ix. 


15 EAST 57 ST. 


Formerly 128 Fbg. St. Honore, Paris 





te DOWNTOWN 


x * * GALLERY 








SPRING EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS BY 


LEADING 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 





43 East 51st Street, New York 
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ART NEW: 


VERNTOoAGE 


66 DON’T care what they print about me, most of my con 

stituents can't read anyway—but them damn pictures!”, 
said Boss ‘Tweed of the cartoons of one of America’s greatest 
artists, Thomas Nast, who in the 1870s did as much as anyone 
to expose and send to jail that monstrously corrupt politician. 
loday all America is fighting to kill off another and infinitely 
more poisonous monster. Yet it is hard to believe that Herr 
Schicklgruber would find most damning of all things about him 
in print the political cartoons he has, with a handful of excep 
tions, called forth in America. 

It is not that our cartoonists by and large are doing less than 
their best in the battle against Hitlerism, for in fact they are. 
as a body, probably the busiest artists directly and indirectly in 
the War. It is simply that cartooning in its current American 
form does not seem to allow its author the freedom and there 
fore the force with which his European brethren, even those 
in the enemy ranks, constitute themselves a vital factor in active 
propaganda. 

Hence this special War Cartoon Number makes the third of 
\R'T news’ series on Art and the War (the first two of which 
were devoted respectively to Posters and Camouflage). It seems 
hardly necessary to repeat here that it is a simple duty to strain 
every ounce of imagination and bend every effort to make art 
play the biggest part it can toward winning the victory that must 
be won if art itself is to survive. We know that by serving this 
end we shall occasionally stray from the preconceived pattern 
of art for art’s sake. ‘There are no apologies to make, for the 
evidence is all here to show that we are nowhere neglecting the 
purest creative efforts the while we are also trying to show how 
art can help win the War. 

With cartoons we are undoubtedly going furthest astray from 
the beaten path of the conventional art magazine, but here is 
also a job to be done by artists as well as by professional cat 
toonists and illustrators. Just as Goya’s and Daumier’s cartoons 
influenced civilization as much as did their painting in the last 
century, and just as Forain and Masereel, to name but two, 





were eloquent protagonists of justice in 1914-15—so there is 
room today for the artist-turned-cartoonist to take his place as 
relentless daily champion of right. 

Even if the artist-cartoonist should appear, however, this 
issue will not have accomplished its entire purpose, for the other 
half of that function is to remind the professional cartoonists 
of America and their editors and publishers of the glorious 
tradition of pictorial polemic in America, and of the great 
sway it still holds in Europe. The signal difference, of course, 
is that the European cartoonist leads public opinion, he does 
not simply accompany or follow or illustrate it. Within his 
sphere he is allowed a latitude such as few of his American col 
leagues possess; this applies not only to men like Britain’s Low, 
Zec, and Strube, but even to Germans like the powerful Gul 
bransson of the once liberal weekly Simplicissimus, now turned 
Nazi. Our American editorial cartoonists, on the other hand, 
are neatly always commentators rather than innovators who 
simply, to use the proper advertising man’s phrase, “visualize 
the editorial slant.” 

It is in the perhaps quixotic hope of rekindling here the 
tradition of Thomas Nast, who was Daumier’s able contem 
porary, that we have treated political cartooning in this issue 
as an art (omitting comic strips). To make the point, we have 
concentrated on English-speaking cartoons, regretfully exclud- 
ing the magnificent current Russian war caricatures (to be cov- 
ered in a later issue) and the notable French pre-1940 cartoon- 
ists. William Murrell, who writes Political Cartooning in War- 
time America (p. 9), is the author of the monumental two- 
volume History of American Graphic Humor, published some 
vears ago by the Whitney Museum. The remaining material, 
including that on the important Government use of cartoonists, 
as well as on the two cartoon exhibitions current in New York 
(which should not be missed), was assembled by Doris Brian, 
who did most of the research on our Poster Number last Sep- 
tember. We are indebted to all the newspapers named under 
the respective cartoons, especially to those in England, for use 
of the reproductions. Perhaps Americans will yet make Hitler 
say, as he well might of the Zec on our cover, “Diese ver- 
dammten Bilder!” A. M. F. 
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event, counting 570 entries out of 
world-famous collection of 


prints 
and drawings to the American na 
tion. Known to scholars throughout 


which the jury selected 194 for ex 
hibition. Furthermore it is a notably 
lively one with many works in a 





loundation. Research in the fine 
arts field will be undertaken by 
Elizabeth McCausland, who will 


prepare a study on art patronage 


memorable March event at Fort 
Collins, Colorado, a town selected 
rather than Denver for this purpose 


the world, the Rosenwald collection 
contains, among others, 91 engrav 
ings and 64 woodcuts by Diirer; all 
the Van Dyck portrait etchings; 230 
Kembrandts; a unique Blake group; 
270 lithographs by Daumier; and 
367 of Whistler's master prints. A 
special article on the collection in 
our April 15 issue will mark its pub- 
lic inauguration in Washington. 
Another National Gallery gift of 
note is the valuable terracotta group 
by Clodion entitled La Surprise 
which Mrs. Jesse Isidor Straus has 
presented in memory of her husband. 


Maryland Annual 


LTHOUGH a large proportion 
© of Maryland artists are either ac- 
tively or indirectly engaged in the 
war, the Eleventh Annual All-Mary 
land show at the Baltimore Museum 


of Art was larger than last year’s 


naive or primitive vein, or with fan 
ciful interpretations such as Max 
Schallinger’s In Memory of a Duck 
which won the Gretchen H. Hutzler 
Prize for the painting possessing 
greatest merit. The Gateman by 
Mervin Jules, winner of the Junior 
League Prize, is a picture of spirited 
distortions, while Druid Hill Lake 
which brought the Junior Board of 
Trustees Purchase Prize to Edward 
Rosenthal will be remembered for 
its brilliant color. 


{,; uggenheims 


LTHOUGH their numbers have 
£\ been considerably cut over pre 
vious years on account of the nu 
merous persons now unable to apply 
for them, sixty-four new Fellowships 
have just been granted by the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 


since Colonial times; by Dr. Walter 
Friedlander, who will write a mono 
graph on Caravaggio and his period, 
by Dr. Siegfried Kracauer, who will 
compile a history of German films 
since World War I, relating his find 
ing to the current German life and 
mentality, and by Dr. George Alex 
ander Kubler, who plans a volume 
on sixteenth century Mexican archi 
tecture. Practising artists likewise 
benefit from these grants. The list 
consists of: in sculpture Donald Har 
court de Lue and Oronzio Malda 
relli; in painting, Dong Kingman, 
Dean Fausett, and Joseph Hirsch; in 
drawing Ira Moskowitz. 


Latin-Americana 


TT first exhibition of Latin 
American art to be held in the 
Rocky Mountain region has been a 


on account of its predominantly 
Spanish-speaking population. Over 
$100,000 worth of exhibits obtained 
through museums and the Coérdi 
nator’s circulating shows, includes 
paintings by Rivera, Orozco, Char 
lot, and many others including 
work by less known artists frcem 
South America proper; an extensive 
gioup of santos and bultos; and a 
remarkable collection of arts and 
crafts. The show took on the nature 
of a festival on opening day when, 
following an address by René d’Hatr 
noncourt, a program of Latin Amer 
ican music was offered by Aaron 
Copeland and James Sykes. Lectures 
in Spanish and other daily attrac 
tions have drawn an attendance ful 
filling the expectations. of the Art 
Committee of the Rocky Mountain 
Council of Inter-American Affairs 
who have been planning this as a 
major event since last September 
when thev met at Denver University. 
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A de Vresse,r Rivoli £§ Lith Walter F°® r Paradis Pra 
Ne regardez donc pas par la, vous voyez bien que est un mannequin. 
Photo courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A 74-YEAR OLD DAUMIER CARTOON THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN DRAWN TODAY 


As such other great painters as Bruegel, Hogarth, Rowlandson, and Goya, Daumier used his fertile mind, potent style, and keen draftsmanship 
as a political cartoonist. Quite apart from the parallels between the French and general European situation of 1870 and of today, his pictorial 
comments for “Charivari” still seem completely timely because, as England’s Low does now, he saw the issues clearly, sought out the lasting 
forces behind their topical manifestations. In this cartoon published in December 1869, he warned his fellow countrymen to forget the red 


menace, a favored bogey of the crumbling Empire, lest they lose their liberty altogether while fighting the dummy. They lost it. But the admo- 
nition not to be distracted by the phantom menace still holds. 
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CARTOONING 
IN WARTIME AMERICA 


BY WILLIAM MURRELL 


N WARTIME the -cartoonist is po- 
| tentially one of the most valuable of 
home front fighters. Subjectively by his 
example, no less than objectively by his 
work, he can and does inspire his fellow 
citizens to carry on beyond their self-set 
limits. War cartoons are drawn almost 
entirely for home consumption, and their 
greatest effectiveness is not in heavy or 
shrill emphasis on the brutalities and 
treacheries of the enemy but in promot- 
ing and sustaining civilian morale. 

There are many who think that the 
war poster is a better medium. It is seen 
in more places and by more people, it is 
larger, it often has the advantage of color, 
and it can and does present the many 
messages, appeals, and warnings to a pop 
ulation at war in manners urgent, force 
ful, and clear. But posters are, as they 
should be, for the most part direct state 
ments, and it is by oblique and indirect 
methods that the cartoon makes its most 
successful approach. The war poster com 
mands, urges, impels; the war cartoon by 
its own properties of humor, ridicule, 
irony, scorn, bitterness, and denunciation, 
touches a much wider range of human 
responses, and by means of symbol, farce, 
and fable reminds, suggests, and upholds. 
It keeps the public informed of the sig 
nificance and the implications of current 
events, domestic and foreign; it presents 
reactions to those events, and throws 
spotlights upon them from various an- 
gles. A single glance brings into focus 
that which is capable of arousing more 
moral indignation, more sense of urgency, 
more confidence in the resources and 
power of our own country than many 
hours of listening or reading could pos- 
sibly do. 

The art of the political cartoonist is a 
mosaic of many skills. Draftsmanship is 
merely the first and it is by no means the 
only important piece of his equipment. 
Literature, the stage, and history have 
contributed largely to the cartoonist’s box 
of tricks. As an art, the drama is consid- 
erably older; parody and satire were born 
of it, and there can be but little doubt 
that the first caricaturists drew quite lit- 


erally from mimics and impersonators. 


The gross exaggerations of clowns, slap- 


stick comedians, and grotesque character 
actors fathered the comic draftsman. The 
mimics and impersonators are more so 
phisticated: their imitations are close and 
their exaggerations subtle, they are the 
parodists and the satirists of the stage. A 
great deai of observation and rejection 
goes into their art, and the emphasis of a 





“JUST A PRELIMINARY STEP*—GIRAUD 


A novel twist of the ladder-to-Heaven sym- 
bol, a sharp contrast drawn between present 
confusion and hoped for unity. 


tone, a mannerism, or a gesture is never 
more than just enough to put it over. 
The parodist in literature too frequently 
yields to the temptation of overloading 
his performance, thus reducing it to the 
level of farce or burlesque. Restraint is 
the most difficult quality he has to ac- 
quire—the sense of when to invert and 
where to overstate. ‘The satirist, by the 
very nature of his work, is. constantly 
aware of this, and his best effects are ob- 
tained by occasional wry emphasis, the 
skillful use of understatement, and an ap- 
parently unconscious intrusion of incon- 
gruities. 

Now it will readily be seen that some- 
thing of all these crafts enters into the 
making of a cartoonist, plus a workable 
knowledge of history and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the public affairs of his 





BACK TO AN OLD ROOST 


In caricaturing Hitler in terms of a worn out, 
hideous eagle, Fitzpatrick is using one of the 
oldest of cartoonists’ symbols, yet one still 
tellingly effective. 


own times. Nor should his acquisition of 
materials stop here. Today it is too largely 
and too loosely held among cartoonists 
and their editors that there is serious dan- 
ger of overreaching, of being too clever, 
too learned, in a word, too highbrow. 
The cartoon-use of scenes from famous 
plays or literary masterpieces, or of the 
great figures of the past are all frowned 
down in favor of the rustic scene and the 
familiar symbols of daily life. ‘This, on the 
face of it, seems sound enough, and yet 
even in the days of our supposed cultural 
innocence, in the ’7os and ’8os of the nine- 
teenth century, the great ‘Tom Nast was 
constantly drawing cartoons with Shake- 
spearian, Classical, and_ historical allu- 
sions. No one will assert that he failed to 





Russell in the Los Angeles Times 
TOM, TOM, THE PIPER’S SON 


Cartoonists are front rank home front fight- 
ers. Here the highly original Russell makes 
a new symbol of the old folk character. 





technique and subject matter. It is not within the 
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popular on the radio today, and newsreels and biographical 
films are close runners-up. Public knowledge and the hunger 
for knowledge have grown much more than many so-called 
molders of opinion are aware, and despite their obvious short- 
comings, radio and movies are a good step in front of most of 
our newspaper policy makers. 

In consequence, this better informed American public 
was not greatly stirred, in the week following Pearl Harbor, 
by the storm of cartoons showing Japan as a blood-dripping 
beast and Uncle Sam rolling up his sleeves or seizing an an- 
cient musket. They had read or heard the news of Japan’s 
murderous attack, and they expected Uncle Sam to do more 
than shake his fist across the Pacific or rush out with anti- 
quated weapons. Yet, for several days, most of our cartoon- 
ists and editors continued to scream: “They can’t do that to 
us!” ‘That was not meeting the situation. It had already been 
done to us. The question people wanted answered was: 








Sykes in Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


nny : “99? PLENTY OF TALENT. WHAT THEY AUSTRIA (TO TURKEY): “ER-R-R 

What are we going to do about it? NEED IS A DIRECTOR DIDN’T YOU SAY SOMETHING?” 
The role of the cartoonist, as I have said, is not best Pig dozen or more cartoonists who were active in World War I Ding and Ki 
naam : . f : we Sykes (who died a few months ago) were then as now among our best. | 
achieved by the direct hammer blows more suitable to poster Fpe;, drawing lessened end mellowed in later years. 
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local and national 
politics; kitchen 
scenes as settings for 
political squabbles; 
the circus and the 
village band for elec- 
tions. The county 
fair, cat fights, and 
courtings, activities 
inside and outside 
the little red school- 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 
MEETING OF THE MINDS “MUNICH DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANY MORE!” 


Vigorous, severely disciplined drawing of Fitzpatrick points inevitability of Munich’s 


h task outcome. Russell’s brilliant, fantastic, and surprising work is less than a year later. house — all are geni- 





ning Ledger 


-R-R-R Kirby in St. Paul Dispatch Gropper in New Masses 
IING?” TO THE GUILLOTINE DOOM OF JAPANESE AGGRESSION 
sn Kirby has seldom drawn a more impressive cartoon. Gropper, always forceful, 
nur best. 


can produce cartoons of high artistic merit and propaganda impact. Here he 
forecasts Japanese aggression’s doom. 


ally pressed into ser- 

vice by this group of our American cartoonists. 
Whether their draftsmanship is large, loose, and free, 
or crude, tight, and labored, there is an ever-present 
quality of naiveté, an unschooled simplicity of manner. 
This does much to first disarm and subsequently sur- 
prise the spectator when unexpectedly subtle or telling 
points are made. Many of our best contemporary car- 
toonists are of this bucolic and homely group, and one 
of the most successful is Darling (Ding). Who that has 
seen it does not recall, however dimly, Ding’s first ap- 
pearance in the old New York Tribune nearly thirty 
years ago? He drew himself, lean and sharp featured, on 
the road to the big city, with many of his familiar car- 
toon characters at his heels. At least one who saw it 
remembers prophesying: that rube won't last long in 
this man’s town. But he has lasted, not so much be- 
cause he remained loyal to his old stock in trade but 
because he has made himself as keenly conscious of 
world affairs as he was and is still of life back home. Of 
him one might almost say that he has harnessed a one- 
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Hutton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 
BPIDEMIC OF LEAD POISONING 





Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
“PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES,” ETC.—HITLER 





Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


PROMISE OF A DARK FUTURE 


Three of our ablest cartoonists have consistently portrayed Hitler not as a terrifying leader but as subnormal, abnormal, or neurotic. Sykes 
drew him as village idiot run amok; Hutton’s version is a bewildered mountebank; Duffy’s Hitler, not subnormal like Sykes’, less abnormal 
than Hutton’s, is equally irresponsible. In understating the importance of Hitler the man, these cartoonists seem to imply responsibility lies 


with world statesmanship. 


horse shay technique to streamlined times—and it works! 
Carlisle and Ray are equally at home in this folksy atmosphere. 
Hungerford, Dowling, Doyle, Brown, Patton, Russell, and 
Seibel are among others. 

A much larger group is composed of those who visualize cur- 
rent affairs in a wider variety of symbols, who possess a more 
urban sense of humor, and if they have not deeper insight they 
frequently express their convictions with greater emphasis. They 
rely principally upon what may be called the personification 
method. Whenever possible all issues are stated in terms of 
human beings, or rather, specific human beings. A high quality 
of draftsmanship, sound basic design, ingenious imagination, 
and a dynamic sense of humor are only a few of the more evi 
dent attributes of these men. Some have more psychological 
insight, some deeper concern with world problems, and ot 
course, the ablest, distinctive qualities of their own. 





Carlisle in The Des Moines Register 


THE LESSON WE FORGOT 


American cartoon reaction to Pearl Harbor was disappointing; all the old cliches were rolled out, while dozens of other cartoons played the 


AMERICA’S ANSWER 


For instance, if we place side by side three cartoons of Hitler 
by three of our good men, Sykes, Hutton, and Duffy, in addi- 
tion to strong individual drawing, each of them has his own 
view of the man. Years ago, before the Munich crisis, Sykes 
drew Hitler as a lean, grinning, long-nosed flap-eared village 
idiot; an incalculable buffoon of violence. He showed the prog- 
ress (?) to domination in such a manner that it seemed less a 
denunciation of Hitler than an indictment of a world that had 
permitted a criminal imbecile to run amok. Hutton’s version 
portrays a somewhat bewildered, melodramatic mountebank. 
This lack of positive conviction is not intended to lull us into 
false security, but to impress upon us that here is a cowardly 
impostor who has seized the control and resources of nations, 
and will fatalistically persist in his role until definitely stopped. 
Dufty’s Hitler is a gloomy, maniacal type, brooding, ranting, 


fanatic, and dangerous. It is worth (Continued on page 27) 
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Ray in The Kansas City Star 


Temple in the New Orleans Times-Picayune 


“GIVE ’EM BOTH BARRELS” 


enemy’s game by showing him as terrifying, bloodthirsty. Carlisle fell short. Ray and Temple did better, indicated immediate practical action. 
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HOW GOVERNMENT USES 


CARTOONISTS 


“ea may have plated a tank or 
turned out an airplane” wrote an 
OW/I official recently to an artist whose 
morale-building cartoon he thought would 
have a constructive effect in combating 
factory absenteeism. Since Pearl Harbor 
the U. S. Government, through the 
l'reasury and OWI, has made extensive 
use of the work of civilian cartoonists 
who both contribute directly to these 
agencies and, with the approval of their 
editors, make frequent use of the Gov 
ernment’s suggestions in cartoons rang 
ing from the comic strip to the New 
Yorker's type of cheerer in privately pub 
lished newspapers and periodicals. The 
\rmy’s employment of cartoon talent in 
its ranks has been wide for camp papers, 
the weekly Yank, and instruction books. 

World War I’s Federal Cartoons Bu 
reau has had no real successor as a gen 
eral cartoon clearing-house. But if the 
Government has not organized our car- 
toonists, they have organized themselves. 
In December, 1941, the American So- 
ciety of Magazine Cartoonists, a social 
group, founded its Committee on War 
Cartoons—of which Priscilla has 
been the active leader—to determine 
what could be done. It found plenty to 
do. To its fifty original members the 
names of some 20 


Louis 


others, including 
newspaper cartoonists, have been added 
by a pledge of participation. The USO 
and the Red Cross have profited by theit 
work, but their main activities are with 
the OWI and the Treasury which con 
stantly call upon their members as in 


y 


“YOU MAY DO AS YOU WISH, BUT I WILL NOT BE RESCUED BY A 
SHIP WE'VE ALREADY SUNK IN OUR OFFICIAL COMMUNIQUES.” 





TODAY 


dividuals and through the Committee. It 
is a super-patriotic job that they are per 
forming, for, unlike the poster artists most 
of whom are paid nominally, the ma- 
jority of the cartoonists contribute with- 
out fee. 

Cartoons have played a role in the ac 
tivities of the Treasury’s War Savings 
Staff since the summer of 1941 when 
Bond themes began to appear as private, 
though inspired, enterprises in regular 
editorial cartoons. An average of one a 
week appeared in 3000 papers a year ago. 
Comic strip and illustrated joke artists 
took up the cry. Many of these were 
later issued as clip sheets and press books, 
sent out with their mats and other pub 
licity for special drives. During the thirty- 
six weeks preceding March 1 of this year 
360,000 tear sheets carrying such material 
were returned to the Treasury, cartoons 
having enjoyed the widest use. Cartoon 
exhibitions have been another activity. 

The OWI, working closely with the 
Committee on War Cartoons, has fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. A weekly letter 
goes to all graphic artists suggesting 
themes and treatments in the general 
press. Those who contribute drawings di 
rectly to OWI get another set of theme 
sheets explaining the campaign of the 
moment. These appear in OWI’s Victory 
Bulletin, its Victory News Letter to edi- 
tors of factory publications, etc. Papers 
and magazines in every city and town 
carry such issues and many of the comics, 
blown up to poster size for the walls of 
war plants, help to plate the tanks. 


Drawn by Pvt. Ruge for Yank 


THE MASTER 





Contributed by Gropper to the U. 8S. Treasury 


Typical of U. S. cartoonists’ war activities 
are such editorial drawings as these, con- 
tributed free of charge to the Treasury 
and the OWI, distributed gratis to papers 
of all types throughout the country and 
often made into posters. There are comics 
as well. In addition many papers carry paid 
cartoons treating Government - inspired 
themes. 








Contributed by Alexander to the OWI 


THE LITTLE MAN WHO WASN'T THERE— 
THAT’S WHO! 





Drawn by Sgt. Stein for Yank 


SERGEANT IS A MILITARY DEMAGOGUE 


Soldier’s humor for soldier readers. From the exhibition of “Yank’s” cartoons, illustrations. and drawings now at the Museum of Modern Art. 


$5 











WHO SAYS THEY 


Alan Dun SAME 
“WAIT A MINUTE! I THINK WE'VE GOT 
THE NORTH AFRICA HANDBOOK INSTEAD.” 


Pvt. Lundber 





DON’T SPEAK THE 
LANGUAGE?” 


Louts Priscilla 
“DOES A PRAM STOP HERE?” 


“THAT DEPENDS ON WHO’S 
PUSHING IT.” 


CARTOONS COMBAT NAZI DOUBLE-TALK 


They Prove That Despite the Idioms Britain and America Speak the Same Language 


T doesn't take a confirmed Shavian to know that England 

and America are two countries separated by the same lan- 
guage. Recent wide publicity given to Britain’s and the United 
States’ attempts to rectify the situation through publishing 
excellent guide books for their soldiers in the other country 
has made this fact, together with their ally’s slang, familiar. 
Latest endeavor to bridge the gap, and one destined for wide 
popularity, is the “Speak Their Language” cartoon exhibit 
assembled by the English- 
Speaking Union of the United 
States. Now on view at the 
Metropolitan Museum where 
it will remain for two months, 
it will circulate through the 
American Federation of Arts, 
in museums, Army camps, 
and other centers in all parts 
of the country before it is 
shipped to England for a 
wide viewing. there. 

American cartoonists were 
given a list of the most fre- 
quent language trip-ups, in- 
vited to submit originals of 
already published or specially designed illustrations of them, 
and responded well to the call. The British Information Ser- 
vices, through the Ministry in London, extended a similar 
invitation, enthusiastically received by top-name British artists. 
Unhappily, the first group giving the overseas slant on Amer- 
ican slang was lost, but a new one is on its way and will be 
incorporated into the show upon arrival. 
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Of the U. S. entries, a few, like Raemaker’s jibe against 
German disruptive propaganda and “Who says they don’t 
speak the same language” by Lundberg of the Army Wir Force 
are serious, point to the fact that British and Americans must 
be concerned with the common enemy, language be damned. 
Others stress the difference in temperaments rather than the 
tongues of the two nations. Still others, like Lieut. Robert 
Osborn’s illustrations for the U. S. navy publication, How to 
Lose Friends and Prejudice 
People, are behavior guides. 

But on the whole, the car- 
toons ranging from the comic 
strip to sophisticated illus- 
trated jokes by New Yorker 
artists, concentrate upon the 
word question. H. H. Knert’s 
Katzenjammer Kids, Gene 
Barnes’ Reg’lar Fellers, Dick 
Calking’s Buck Rogers, and 
other heroes of the dailies 
are teaching the young and 
the not-so-young in all parts 
of the U. S. that a hard- 
ware store is an “iron- 
monger’s,” a polka dot tie is “spotted,” a beautiful girl is 
“tipping,” and a faux-pas is a “bloomer.” That beer is “lager,” 
gasoline, “petrol,” elevator “lift,” roast “joint” forms a whole 
new set of smooth-paper cartoonists’ jokes by Alan, Bo Brown, 
Garrett Price, Richard Decker, and Steig. Hoff and Lariar show 
British bewilderment at Brooklynese. Jaro Fabry, while twisting 
tongues, proves that sex appeal holds its own in any language. 





Lieut. Robert C. Osborn, U.S.N.R. 
WOULD YOU WANT ALL NATIONS TO BE EXACTLY ALIKE? 
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BRITAIN TALKS 
OUR LANGUAGE 
MORE FORCIBLY 


British cartoonists think clearly, work economically. Low’s 
concept of Hitler as a servant of Satan rather than as a bogey 
man is one of the most brilliant. Strube’s comments on two 
amateur painters, Whitelaw’s on a new collector have special 


. S. war effort. 


interest as has the Canadian’s view of the U 





Strube in the London Daily Express 


SUNSET AND SUNR 





La Palme in 
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L’ Action 
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Catholique, Quebec 


L;APPROCHE DE LA TEMPETE 





HAVING 


Whitelaw in the London Daily Herald 


A PLUNDERFUL 


TIME 





Low in the London Evening Standard 


“WHERE NEXT, MEIN FUEHRER?” 


URING the ten years preceding 1939, Britain’s political cartoonists 

more than those of any other country were active in forming public 
opinion as well as in reflecting it. They had the courage, the wisdom, and 
the talent to do so. Many of them, like David Low, were given a remark- 
ably free hand, for there is no rule, not even an etiquette, about assign- 
ment of subject matter. Lord Beaverbrook himself never knew in what 
guise Low was going to present him in his own Evening Standard, a situ- 
ation to the credit of both men. 

The tradition for such freedom has flourished in England for centuries, 
ever since the Glorious Revolution freed the British press in 1688. Since 
the War, cartoonists in all parts of the Empire have been mustering their 
forces to poke at the Enemy, encourage the Allies, and humorously keep 
up the morale on the home front. But when their home or our policies 
don’t please them, they make bold use of their medium. London’s artists 
are the most familiar, but others, in Scotland and South Wales, Canada 
and Australia (which, with Dyson in World War I and Low now, has 
given England some of her hardest hitters) are doing similar jobs. 

But if Low’s frequent and perspicacious stands against English policies 


and figures are famous, his really profound analyses of the Enemy, his 


picturing of the best in the English make-up during the Blitz, are even 
more so. Completely pertinent and timely in London, his concepts are 
usually broad enough for his wide international circulation as the Rae- 
makers of World War II. It is our guess that such of his cartoons as the 
one we reproduce will stand as the greatest war art of our day. 

Though Low is the best known in his field abroad, many others have a 
large following at home. Along with artists like Whitelaw of the Daily 
Herald, Zec of the Daily Mirror employs for brilliant and fervent ideas 
of his own the clear and fluent brush technique Low popularized. A per- 
fect example is the potent, tragic, and ominous recent Zec cartoon repro- 
duced on the cover of this issue. 

Strube of the Daily Express has a different approach. His celebrated 
“Little Man,” the image of “John Taxpayer,” brought him for a time the 
highest cartoonist’s salary in the Empire. He was topical and up to date, 
entertained while pointing his lesson. He reflected his readers’ opinions 
and continues to do so. But he too is often prophetic. Still other political 
cartoonists in England share the vital spirit of these men: Illingworth, 
the forceful and remarkable draftsman of the Daily Mail, Vicky of the 
Daily News Chronicle, Butterworth of the Manchester Daily Dispatch, 
Middleton of the Birmingham Gazette, Peke, Kem, and those of their 
fellows who, as creators of the illustrated joke as distinguished from the 
newspaper political cartoon, keep up the pace of Punch. 
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COLLECTION OF MR. & MRS. CHARLES V. HICKOX, NEW YORK ART NEWS SERIES OF MASTERPIECES IN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS NO. 1 


JOOS VAN CLEVE: “The Virgin Praying,” about 1520. The woman portrayed is identical with the central figure of the artist’s masterpiece, “The 
Death of the Virgin” in Munich. 


WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY, KANSAS CITY ART NEW SERIES OF MASTERPIECES IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS NO. 8 


PAUL GAUGUIN: “Reverie,” dated 1891, the year in which Gauguin first arrived in Tahiti. The landscape is reminiscent of those he painted in 
Martinique in 1887-88, the figure still influenced by Cézanne and Van Gogh. 





WARTIME CORCORAN BIENNIAL IS) 


> "ae eas a 


4 WAR THEME wins the $500 Fourth Clark Prize at the Eighteenth Biennial: George Picken’s “Convoy,” small but painted with 
tinction, was also acquired on the same occasion for the permanent collections of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


>» ¢ 


JOHN KOCH’S “New England Cemetery,” in the silvery Corot tradition, is one of a number of canvases of unusual interest by younger 
artists which take precedence in the show over the salon-style offerings of our more established painters. 
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BY ROSAMUND FROST 


VOR the second time since the top 
| of our world blew off, the Corcoran 
Biennial opens its doors in Washington. 
\s the show is as large as ever and at 
first blush presents the old sameness in 
diversity, the opening impression is that, 
in the heart of our busiest city, time 
stands still among the plaster casts. But 
look more closely and take the prize- 
winners as yardstick of what the jury was 
after (this year it was they who toured 
the country and selected entries individu- 
ally thus obviating some 3,000 boxings 
and shippings from all over America) and 
a more vigorous scene emerges. In nota 
ble contrast to 1939 when flower pieces, 
landscapes, and nudes carried the honors, 
not one of these four could be called an 
escapist picture. So, if our artists as a 
whole are determined not to go down as 
the Daumiers and Goyas of World War 
II, a group of them at least is trying to 
measure the emotional temper of the 
times. 

Henry Mattson’s Rocks, winner of the 
First Clark Prize, is intense and fatal — 
his well known subject the sea gone solid 
and twice as strong. Bohrod’s Wilming 
ton Evening conveys a kind of despera- 
tion at the drabness of the city street, at 
the false brightness of the lighted drug 


AND-PICKED THIS YEAR 


store window. Since we counted nearly 
twenty other scenes on this same order, 
of which more later, it can be said to 
represent a distinct trend. Soyer’s Wait 
ing Room is fatigue and discomfort per- 
sonified. Alone Picken’s Convoy, though 
identified with the war in subject, plays 
up atmosphere and silvery dampness from 
a primarily painting angle. Because the 
observer in Washington cannot for one 
minute forget the existence of this war, 
it is pictures such as these that he tre- 
members rather than the comfortable 
still-lifes of Albert Sterner or Nordfeldt 
or Lucille Blanch, or the figure pieces of 
a Farnsworth or Carroll or Brackman. 
Philip Evergood is one of the artists 
who can be depended on to tell you 
what’s on his and everybody else’s mind. 
His Turmoil shows a restless questioning 
woman on the dangerously steep stair, 
squat chimneys behind belching fierce 
smoke. Kantor likewise compels your un- 
willing attention, partly through color, 
partly through the sheer virulence of Girl 
in Yellow. Niles Spencer has produced 
an unexpectedly forceful Blast Furnace, 
proving after all these years that abstrac- 
tion too can talk. These three alone have 
infinitely more power to them than the 
few so-called war themes, such as Vorst’s 





AARON BOHROD’S “Wilmington Evening,” winner of the Second Clark Prize of $1500, 


typifies a recurrent and essentially melancholy interpretation of the American Scene. 





PICTURE MOST EXPRESSIVE of the times 


is Philip Evergood’s uneasy “Turmoil.” 


parody on a prayer for peace, Hirsch’s 
tricky, illustrational The Prisoner, and 
Francis Chapin’s confused, garish Inva- 
sion Boats. 

About halfway through the show you 
begin to notice the group which pro- 
jects current fears and discontents on the 
American Scene. If you take Armold 
Blanch’s word for it you might think 
our country all looked like the Jersey 
Meadows. Such leprous surfaces are not 
new to Kuniyoshi and he does it again 
in Nevadaville. The Martinos, Giovanni 
and Antonio P., both are interested in 
suburbia under dirty snow, Leah Rinne 
Hamilton in a cyclonic disturbance of the 
landscape. Lechay’s littered waterfront, 
Harry Dix’s Great Jones Street, 'Tolegian’s 


Hurricane, the ominous 


quarry scenes 
selected by Liberte, Heliker, and Sol 


Wilson all indicate which way one wind 
is blowing through the American land 
scape. 

Then there are the painters who, if 
they have nothing to do with the time 
and the place, at least transport you to a 
brand new one. Molly Luce is one of 
these, her Tercentenary a really magic 
picture all about goings-on near a ceme 
tery in a curious illumination which com- 
bines twilight, moonlight, and the golden 
rays generated at a church sociable. John 
Brown Going to his Hanging by Horace 
Pippin is stunning in design, “colorful” 
in its use of black, white, and grey. 
Among the few abstractions, Charles 
Howard’s sticks in the memory for its 
tension between groups of forms as 
George Harris’ does for its color and 
general rightness. Pauley’s Island in La- 
marr Dodd’s beautiful discreet whites, is 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NAVY RECORD of the past: “The Naval Attack on Tobasco” painted 
in 1846 by Lt. H. Walke, lent by Mrs. Henry Bartol. William Savage’s 
“Abraham Whipple” (left) in the regalia of 1786, lent by Knoedler. 

































Naval Engagement at 
New London 


[" IS appropriate that in New London, the great harbor and naval base 
ot the Eastern Seaboard, an outstanding exhibition which forms a history 
of American marine painting should celebrate the eleventh anniversary of the 
Lyman Allyn Museum. To limit this boundless field the show confines itself 
» “Action by the Navy” from 1776 to the present, the groupings centering 
about the wars in which American ships and men played a memorable part. 

Dominating the Revolutionary period is a full length portrait by Edward 
Savage of Abraham Whipple, one of our first four commodores. In addition 
to valuable Paul Jones material there is a fine painting by Dominic Serres of 
the engagement on the Hudson between American fire ships and the British 
vessels Phoenix and Rose, the latter generously lent by the late J. P. Morgan. 
The largest section is given over to the War of 1812. Three Sully portraits 
from the Naval Academy, representing Jacob Jones, Decatur, and Stewart 
respectively, are painted with fine vigor and dash although executed in grisaille 
for the guidance of the Congressional medallist. From the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society come a superb series by Corné showing the Constitution 
and the Guerriére. There are Thomas Birch ship pictures and a record of the 
Battles of Lake Champlain and Lake Erie, the latter in the engaging style 
of the American primitive. Following action with Mexico, oils and lithographs 
mark the introduction of the first ironclads of the Civil War. The Spanish 
War and a record of 1914-18 carry the visitor down to contemporary scenes 
executed by Aldis Browne II and Commander Griffith Baily Coale, reminding 
him of encounters in the Pacific, of the Atlantic Patrol, of the activities of the 
Coast Guard, and of the men and boats who still guard our shores. 
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Marcel Vertes: Art 


a la Mode 


5 AMERICA the name Vertés 
means a scrawly fashion drawing 
which will probably set the style for 
next season’s hats. It also means 
prints that rival the imported prod 
uct, perfume, stockings, and a little 
gitl’s face—a face like a pert dryad 
peering through Cresta Blanca 
Wine’s vine leaves or the tulle pouf 
of a John-Frederics original. “I am 
not the least ashamed of being a 
-ommercial artist,” says Vertes. 
“Designing ads is like hack journal- 
ism to a writer—magnificent train- 
ing 


Nevertheless Vertés’ straight 
painting is the serious interest in his 
life. His first American one man 
show which just opened at the Gal- 
lery of Modern Art will surprise 
many by the care and finish of his 
oils. He works them slowly, build 
ing up thick shining surfaces yet 
keeping the color fresh and the 
drawing easy. Dolin as Bluebeard, 
from electric whiskers to a color 
scheme of creamy whites and blacks 
and violet-blues, dominates the show 
as did the Vertés ballet. Others re 
call the style of Lautrec or the 
dusky glamor of a Degas backstage 
pastel. There are circus families 
composed of poodles and luxuriant 
ly maned girls and nuzzling horses. 
It’s all gay and beguiling and in the 
best sentimental good taste. 

As a child in his native Hungary, 
Vertés’ first overwhelming emotion 
was at the sight of the flying ma 
chine in Blériot’s circus. From that 
day he begged so earnestly to be al- 
lowed to build planes that his father 
agreed on a transfer from the hu- 
manities to engineering school. This 
was a grave mistake, for the future 
artist soon found the mathematics 
high and the dirty work low. Dis- 
illusioned at fourteen, he consulted 
his older sister on possible careers 
still open to one who had failed in 
two branches of learning. Their in- 
terview took place in Budapest on 
a balcony overlooking the Danube 
whose noble setting and watery re- 
flections he feels had a lot to do 
with the decision. His sister had 
been reading French novels. ““Why 
don’t you become a painter?” she 





AS ILLUSTRATOR: a mordant 
drawing for Carco’s “Rue Pi- 
galle,”” 1930. The artist himself 
appears at upper right. 


said. “You could surround yourself 
with fur rugs and have naked 
women as models.” 

Vertés taught himself, and the 
liveness of his line today goes back 
to the method —the sketches in 
cafés, the criticisms of artists be- 
tween their rounds of billiards, the 
essays at newspaper caricature which 
a cinema-minded journalist friend 
named Alexander Korda helped him 
to place. Success was on the way 
when the war intervened. 

After four years at the front, 
Vertés returned to art, campaigning 
for an underground _ nationalist 
movement, learning lithography 
technique from posters pulled in 
haste and secrecy on contraband 
presses. If the revolution failed to 
come off, it brought the artist to 
Paris. Here he launched on a series 
of studies of after-dark manners in 
the raucous ’20s, impressions seized 
in fashionable dives to which he 
would gain admittance on the pre- 
text of looking for a friend, and 
which were fixed in sketches after- 
wards at a less costly bistro. Soon 
Vertés drawings began to appear in 
Paris newspapers. One day Pellet, 
the firm that had issued Lautrec’s 
Elles, undertook to publish the lot 
under the title Dancing, the first of 
a series of de luxe illustrated books 
which included Colette’s Chéri, 
Louys’ Roi Pausole, Carco’s Rue 
Pigalle, and Kessel’s Belle de Jour. 


ART NEWS’ 
WHO’S WHO 


VERTES, Marcel, painter, illustrator, 
commercial artist, stage designer. 
Born 1895, Budapest, Hungary, son of 
Josef and Ernestine Vertes. Self- 
taught caricaturist and journalist. 
1914-18 fought in World War. 1919 
came to Paris, illustrated series of 
books for Pellet, publishers. One man 
show at Petit Palais 1935. Executed 
décors for Empire Theatre, 1933; 
Adelphi Theatre, London, 1935; “The 
Mikado,” 1936; ‘‘Thief of Bagdad,”’ in 
technicolor, 1938; ballets ‘‘Bluebeard”’ 
and “Helen of Troy,’ 1940 and °43. 
Illustrations for “‘Harper’s Bazaar,” 
“Vanity Fair,”’ “Vogue.”’ Came to 
America 1940. Work in Luxembourg. 
Private collections include Doris 
Duke Cromwell, Katharine Cornell, 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Charles Boyer, 
Gypsy Rose Lee. 


Décors for shows at the Empire and 
the London Adelphi Theatre fanned 
Vertés’ waxing star and, inciden- 
tally, helped form his style: an 
acquired sense of dramatic costume 
is useful now in commercial work 
while backstage interludes consis 
tently make themes for his oils. Be 
cause he was at first innocent of the 
technical by-laws of the profession, 
he leaned to new combinations and 
colors and, where many a painter 
has fallen down, was notably suc 
cessful. Vertés reviews had dash, 
unconventionality, and 
good write-ups. The 


unfailingly 
climax was 


a one man exhibition at the Petit 
Palais which brought the Legion 
d’Honneur to the artist and his por- 





PAINTER and ballet creator: 
“Dolin as Bluebeard,” in the cur- 
rent Gallery of Modern Art show. 


trait of Colette to the permanent 
collection of the Luxembourg. 

The sluggish start of World 
War II found Vertés a corporal in 
the French Army organizing shows 
for his company in a whitewashed 
barn that had suddenly blossomed 
into incredible murals and chan- 
deliers made of wintry branches. 
These were the kind of perform 
ances which stars from the Paris 
theatre came down to. attend. 
Although Vertés was at this point 


only eight miles from Dunkirk, 
he was, amazingly, on _ leave 
when the crash came. By an 


other such miracle a total stranger 
put up the American dollars for 
lack of which he would inevitably 





have forfeited his boat ticket at Lis- 
bon. So Vertés came to America. 
Only unlike most painters here, he 
has made extremely good in a land 
where the happy marriage between 
art and industry is more talked 
about than realized. 

Back in 1933 Carmel Snow, edi- 
tor of Harper’s Bazaar, brought back 
her first Vertés costume drawing 
along with her impressions of the 
new Paris collections. Since then, 
between full color covers and flying 
sketches, Harper’s have published 
many hundreds of his designs— 
often not pictures of clothes at all, 
just little fashion arrows pointing 
the way of chic. Though he also 
worked for Vanity Fair and Vogue, 
Vertés’ national success is a tribute 
to Mrs. Snow’s personal taste. He 
has affected hat lines and created 
color schemes. And although worn, 
alas, less gallantly than in the origi- 
nal, he is undoubtedly responsible 
for those head scarfs which turned 
the cold winter of 1942-43 imto a 
minor Russian offensive. Wesley 
Simpson, a forward-looking textile 
house, employ him to design en- 
chanting prints, Wragge, the coat 
place, to furnish decorative panels 
as a setting for fashion shows all 
over the country. And so on. It all 
adds up to the fact that a serious 
artist is at last having a hand in the 
creation of our national types and 
styles; and that is all that Paris at its 
best could claim. R. F. 





bite cr ae 
AS TEXTILE designer: the “Par- 


asol Lady” print is one of many 
executed for Wesley Simpson. 
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ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Howard Devree—H D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 





BAYER, Willard 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. 15, p. 20) 


Some experimental paintings one 


or two of which seem at first glance to be 


graphs for paintings rather than paintings 
proper. The work is touched with imagina- 
tion, is full of suggestion and hovers on the 
borderland between surrealism and nonob 
jectivism H. D. 





BROWNE, Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 23) 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


SUN 
Helen Carlson—H. C. 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Melville Upton—M. U. 





is developing the theory of modern 
‘blitz’’ tactics—as a means of creative de- 
sign, of course—in his painting. His pro- 
gram is apparently a simple matter of 
putting one little symbol after another. 
. But the program calls for cunning 
elaborations which Bayer seems gifted in 
making, with the result that his pictures 
appear both timely and interesting. He has 
a good color sense to go with his ideas 
c. B. 





. one of our most diligent and self- 
directed tillers of the somewhat arid bor- 
deriand between the abstract and the non- 
objective. . . . Here and there. . . the im- 
pact of Picasso on our time is to be felt. But 
Browne has worked out a substantially in- 
dividual if rather arbitrary expression .. . 
color is decidedly more coherent than of old 
and there is gathering force in his explicit- 
ly decorative statements. H. D. 





GROPPER, A.C.A. 
(see ART NEWS, | 
this issue, p. 23) 


JONES, | 
Associated American 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. 15, p. 23) 





KANTOR, Rehn } 
(see ART NEWS, | 
Mar. 15, p. 26) 


KILVERT, Macbeth ) 
(see ART NEWS, | 
Mar. 15, p. 26) 





SANFORD, Bonestell | 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 23) 


SPIRO, St. Etienne 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. |, p. 13) 


With each successive show William Gropper 
gains stature as a painter. .. . Grim sub- 
jects and pertinent comment on this our 
world of today are not lacking nor softened 
from Gropper’s previous pronouncements. 
And it is very gratifying to observe his 
growth in sheer artistic expression. H. D. 


seems to be slowly pulling ahead, 
learning more harmoniously to wed tech- 
nique and subject. There is still a tendency 
toward coarse-grained brushwork, and Wis 
figure themes often spill over into carica- 
ture. . But several of the harvesting 
subjects are excellent. Landscapes are pleas- 
ant though not exceptionally individual. 
S. 8. 2 


. lives in a strange world of his own 
aspects of which are communicated with 
fervor and with evidence of considerable 
meditation. In his method of stylizing there 
is reflected always a trend toward the 
abstract. Figures have a graven look and 
nature is an image in the artist’s mind. 
Upon several of the canvases war has placed 
its imprint. Bs. A &, 


. puts freedom, variety and movement 
into his water-colors. ‘‘The Silo,”’ a dark 
all-over composition; ‘‘Skaters,’’ a joyous 
misty Winter day impression, and a fresh 
off-shore vignette are especially effective. 

: H.D 


. . « has essayed an interesting and difficult 
task in her exhibition. She has taken women 
at humble occupations—scrubbing, churning 
—and given her figures dignity and grace. 
This is essentially sound decorative work. 


No violent break with the past is indicated 
in the recent painting, but there is definite 
development to be traced from the pictures 
painted a score or more of years. ...A 
new free singing quality, a new sparkle and 
zest are apparent in most of the late work. 

Portraits, especially those of women 
and children, are ingratiatingly unself- 
conscious. H. D. 


. does what he does very well, painting 
vigorously, and as Samuel Kootz says of 
him, ‘‘with an aggressive grasp of our more 
advanced ideologies.’’ . He uses human 
interest in his subjects, designing them 
mainly with figures at the back of his mind. 
But there are different influences apparent 
in his work—which keep him from standing 
forcefully on his own feet. c. B. 


it is a good exhibition. Mr. Jones paints 
farm scenes with an engaging gusto and 
with considerable skill. He shows that skill 
elsewhere, as in the ‘‘Cock Pheasant,’’ an 
excellent still life. But he is at his best 
when he is portraying stalwart types at 
work in the wheat fields. .. . It is refresh- 
ing to contemplate realism so energetically 
and so justly handled. R. C. 


. work more nearly surrealistic than any 
he has yet shown. This trend exhibits itself 
particularly in paintings of the war which 
are symbolical and imaginative. . . . seems 
to have kept Picasso’s ‘‘Guernica’’ fairly 
closely in mind. For, though his pictures 
are miniatures in comparison, they are 
painted with somewhat the same feeling 
which that work possesses, if not the same 
breadth of passion and fury. c.B 


Competent in execution and attractive in 
color are Cory Kilvert’s watercolors of the 
Maine coast and the Catskills. Kilvert does 
his most lively painting in Maine, with 
the sea in front of him, his most poetic work 
in his Catskill landscapes. His ‘‘Winter, 
Catskills’? is a good example of the cool 
mood and simplicity induced by the region. 

c. B. 


- » « « @ mew and fresh 
individuals, the scrubwoman, the washer- 
woman. This artist lends charm to 
them all without waking any sense of in- 
congruity, of exaggeration, her feeling for 
form having as one of its ingredients a 
lively understanding of natural grace. In 
pieces like the ‘‘Harvest’’ her truth to life 
is allied to a concern for beauty and she 
commands a warm response. R. C. 


interpretation of 


The portraits are the most prominent and 
include several good examples, smooth, clear 
in color and generally attractive representa- 
tions of character. The landscapes, too, 
showing several impressions of New York, 
are similarly well painted. Mr. Spiro is a 
clear-seeing realist, whose expression ac- 
quires agreeable warmth in the process of 
skillful recording. c. B. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G 


.. the compositions are dead ringers for 
all the weather maps the papers used to 
print and are now censored. There are the 
same whorl-like patterns of arrows point- 
ing out the course of air currents and 
winds. You get neat rows of little arrows 
sweeping along in one direction and sud- 
denly swinging right about and going off 
in another, like so many capricious breezes. 
it’s all very neat and tasteful, and right 





decorative in color. E. G. 


. Seems at last to be getting somewhere. 
Working with forms palpably suggested by 
Picasso, he has achieved abstract composi- 
tions that are monumental in character, 
daring yet balanced in their disposition 
of color, and altogether oddly satisfying. 

. You still get the curious feeling that 
this is personal and even original stuff. 


E.G. 





. seems primarily a painter of ideas, 
and a powerful one. The present world situ- 
ation has stirred him deeply, and he pours 
out his emotional reactions in savage satire 
and moving dramas that arouse and hold 
you. In two examples, ‘‘Defenders’’ and 
‘*Behind the Front,’’ the tension is relaxed 
in a measure and you have an opportunity 
to consider his work as painting. M. U. 


...»has gained in subtlety and distinction 
of color and in range of subject matter. He 
not only devotes more attention to subjects 
in which the landscape motif predominates 
—landscapes notable especially for their 
superb skies—but also to still life and to 
genre subjects of a domestic character... . 
And with it all he seems more the painter 
for painting’s sake than ever before. M. U. 


When a mourner is so shaken with grief as 
Mr. Kantor is, words are no comfort, and 
there is nothing to do but wait until the 
emotion wears itself out. The pictures are 
smallish, reserved and restrained in color, 
symbolized rather than literal, but packed 
with mental torture. The best of them, 
esthetically considered, is probably the 
study of forlorn children, called ‘‘Wilder- 
ness’’; but even the landscapes are poignant. 

H. McB. 


.. are bold, forthright productions which 
deal in matters often exploited by our 
American water colorists. . . . The strength 
in these drawings appears to be a strength 
that is sought for its own sake, which is 
a suspicious procedure, but the pleasant 
facts that are recorded are sure to be ac- 
cepted by the public that is on the hunt 
for reassuring facts. H. McB. 


. paints in a straightforward and vig- 
orous style that inclines rather toward the 
conservative presentation of things. Al- 
though he paints landscape and still life, 
of course, he seems at his best in his por- 
traits and interiors with figures. His 
“Self-Portrait,’’ in particular, stands out 
as one of those happy examples when the 
painter had only himself to please. H. McB, 





. while they may be quite typical run- 
of-the-mill Gropperian comments, they're 
still, for the most part, extremely good and 
extremely stirring pictures. Alto- 
gether the exhibition is testimony to Grop- 
per’s steadily growing prowess and deep- 
ening maturity as an important painter. 

E.G. 


... don’t suggest in the slightest that a 
war is going on at all, Rather are they a 
hymn to the happy life. . . . They're a far 
ery from the Joe Jones we used to know, 
so het up about the plight of sharecrop- 
pers. .. . And they leave me a little cold. 
These are extremely professional pictures, 
painted with exceptional technical facility. 
But they're a little too pat, a little too 
pretty. E. G. 








Even Central Park, as portrayed by Kilvert 
in winter, takes on an idyllic, bucolic qual- 
ity. He paints all this with great facility, 
with crisp clean strokes, and high color, 
revelling in brilliant sunlight in some of 
them, and in others in the delicate mists 
of early morning. None of his things are 
startlingly original. But they are as pleas- 
ing as they are facile—and that is very 
pleasing indeed. S. @. 


She finds something wholesome and warm- 
ing in the sight of a stout, jovial woman 
bending over her tub—and you will, too, 
when you see her handling of the subject. 
You will also see her good, solid, crafts- 
manship, her strong but not obvious sense 
of sculptural rhythm, and, unfortunately, 
a few pieces in which her approach is a 
little on the academic, sentimental side. 
E. G. 











VERTES 
Gallery of Modern Ar 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 21) 





. « « in turning aside from the fashion 
magazines, has lost none of the flair for 
line and lightness of touch for which he is 
so widely known. This is serious work. It 
stems from Lautree and more recent French 
artists, both in subject and manner, but 
the result is quite individual. The ballet, 
Stage and circus are themes. The style is 
economical and disciplined and even a bit 
diabolical. H. D. 


Vertes’ chie really hums. His subject mat- 
ter, including studies of ballet and other 
figures, is lovely, delicate and romantic. In 
his oils he uses color swiftly and with 
charm. While most of the drawings and 
paintings are drawn very skillfully and 
with evident perfect ease and poise, some of 
the subjects such as ‘‘The French Poodle’ 
and ‘‘French Sailor’’ are fairly substantial 
things. c. B. 


Vertes’s work does not go beyond the super- 
ficial beauty of the theater, but it is de- 
lightfully picturesque. His delicately fash- 
ioned creatures belong in the world of spot- 


lights. Particularly good are ‘‘Happy 

Days,’’ “‘The French Poodle,’’ “Dolin as 

Blue Beard’’ and ‘‘The Freneh Sailor.”’ 
H.C. 


In a manner stemming from Degas and 
Toulouse-Lautrec, primarily, he retains in 
his compositions all the glamour and grace, 
even the dream-world quality of the the- 
ater. His line is subtle, fluid and eco- 
nomical, his color luminous, and his com- 
positions, especially the group designs of 
circus families, very soundly organized. 
aS 





WEBER, Rosenberg 
(see ART NEWS, 
Mar. 15, p. 23) 


In addition to familiar and highly charac- 
teristic figure pieces, tensely economical 
still-lifes and canvases of groups of figures 
with a strange aura of ancient ritual about 
them, there are two landscapes in somewhat 
more representational vein than is Weber’s 
wont. . . . In general, Weber’s color has 
been somewhat stepped up—something espe- 
cially noticeable when he is repeating fa- 
miliar subject-matter. H. D. 


The show is not as fiercely emotional as his 
last one. A reflective calm pervades most of 
the work and disturbed only occasionally by 
the upheaval of the old fauve mood in the 
artist. The color in many places 
throughout the show clearly reflects the in- 
dividualistic feeling of the artist. But rare- 
ly is it brought into harmony with a com- 
pletely satisfying subject. Cc. B. 


. . » beauty-parlor scenes drift very close to 
the category of unconscious humor, for the 
callous observer is apt to decide that no 
amount of treatments will benefit Mr. 
Weber’s ladies much; but at the same time 
the juiciness of the pigments that are used 
do impress those who have had some ex- 
perience with painting. The landscapes, too 

. . have a wetness and freshness that is 
wholly agreeable. H. McB. 


SUE UU aE a een 


. . One may see not only the results of his 
new researches into the problems of form 
and color but cause for exultation in them. 
Gone are the slaty-grays and soft blues 
which were the inevitable Weber mark. 
Gone with them are the round, compact 
chunky figures he apparently developed from 
old Coptic designs. Even the com- 
paratively muted pieces are enlivened with 
bright and unexpected flashes of color and 
wit, E.G. 
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Tht PAogING onOWs 


. 
er SOUTINE in eighteen 

nvases on the walls of the Bignou 
Gallery again expresses himself with 
such vigor that the spectator retires 
Chirteen of 


wellnigh exhausted 


these paintings have never been 


New York before The 


Haunted House, the one really de 


shown in 


scriptive title, sets the mood for the 


landscapes, a chromatic whirlpool 


surmounted by the 
wretched fitting 
residence for the dead. Soutine’s love 


svmbol of a 
structure, a most 
shown in his somber 
Gladioli and in his pathetic Rabbit, 
i treat for those who prefer their 


f reds 1S 


meat underdone. His mastery of rich 
color chords appears in The House 
on the Hill, and again in The Houses 
in Cagnes; in this latter the mood 
has changed, it is gay, almost buoy 

portrait of the 
Seated Woman and the new Village 
Boy seem to owe much to Daumier, 


mt. The familiar 


rather, to some reincarnated spirit 


f Daumier, 


monstrous and aban 


loned. (Prices not quoted 


M ARIA AND MONDRIAN in 
i double show at Valentine seem to 
have shuffled the characteristics of 
their mediums, for the Dutch painter 
s placid and classical whereas the 
Brazilian sculptor makes excited pic 
tures in bronze. Among the Mon 
drian geometrics are paintings echo 
ing moods of Broadway 
Boogie-W oogie is built of accented 
color squares which indeed throb 
with the rhythm of the Main Stem. 
Prices $6 to $18 

Maria (wife of the Brazilian Am- 
bassador to the U. S.) 


locales: 


illustrates 


MARIA: “Boiuna,” bronze, Val- 


entine Gallery. 





legends of the Amazon im this new 
eries, and the gallery has published 
a portfolio with her text to go with 
them (price $10). The idiom, and 
the new application of lost wax cast 
ing for the complicated parts of 
which each piece is composed, are 
those of Jacques Lipchitz. It is in 
teresting to compare his Yara (in het 
with this group. Maria’s 


siren of the 


collection 
Amazon) is 
quite a different interpretation, but 


the spiky 


own Yara 


vines, the exaggerated 
bodies, the leafy forms, the haunt 
ing inhuman face, the whole aes 
thetic of transparent sculpture in 
the Lipchitz work has had a marked 


effect. (Prices not quoted ) 


t™ NATIVE SHORES” at 
M. Knoedler & Co. is a pictorial sur 
vey of our country as conceived by 
our native artists from the days of 
Washington to the present. Perhaps 
learned is that as 
time passed our American artists be 


the lesson to be 


came more 
vidual 


interested in their indi 
styles and less interested in 
our country. The journey starts with 
such faithful recorders as Doughty, 
Hinckley, and Kensett, we are led 
further by the firm hand of Winslow 
Homer, we are passed to Bellows, we 
end up slightly confused by the 
diverging views of such enthusiastic 
worthies as Jean de Botton, Teng 


H. Chiu, and Marsden Hartley. 
Price $80 to $7500.) 


nN 

Ik ARLY AND LATE,” the ex 
hibition at Art of This Century, 
lines up fifteen European painters 
who have been responsible for the 
most radical departures of the last 
thirty years and shows what hap 
pened to the forces they helped 
generate. The show’s extraordinary 
interest arises from the fact that it 
ties a lot of loose into a 
point. In the work of some one 
realizes how greatly the aesthetic 
has changed, shifted from form to 
exciting color. Up till about 1920 
the Cubists Braque, Gris, Léger, 
Picasso 


ends 


were tearing conventional 
forms apart trying to find the fourth 
dimension, and doing so in gen- 
erally sober grey and brown palettes. 
Slightly latter Masson, Ernst, and 
to an extent even Miro had similar 
interests and color schemes. After 
that each went his own way. Léger 
and Picasso took to primary tones 
and Mondrian, while reducing his 
abstractions to rectangular geometry, 
also raised his key to the limit. 
Masson forsook representation alto- 
gether and started painting in bril- 





CHAIM SOUTINE: “Houses in Cagnes,” included in the showing 
of new work by the artist at the Bignou Gallery. 


liant pigments on black. Form in 


its two-dimensional aspect is. still 
important for Miro, but the color 
istic appeal is much stronger. ( Prices 


not quoted. 


\ LAMINCK at the Lilienfeld Gal 
lery makes an show in 


which one may trace the develop 


excellent 


ment of the artist from the Fauve pe 
riod to the beginning of the last wat 
Che little Fauve still-life seems anae 
mic alongside the later landscapes of 
this lusty painter. In The River, 
circa 1912 he is at his best—trees, 
water, and mud are rendered with 
strong and simple exuberance. In 
this canvas, and in several others of 
this period, one is startled by the 


enormous influence of Cézanne 
(Prices $600 to $22 
. . >. 


Brno BROWNE, who stud 
ied at the School of the National 
Academy and who once received a 
Halgarten prize from that admiring 
body, has double-crossed his masters 
a forceful abstraction 
ist. Though he has borrowed much 
from European experimentalists, no 
tably Picasso, his work at the Pina 
cotheca is integrated, and reflects a 
strong personality. His Woman 
Reading, more representational than 
the others, dominates his show, the 
monumental figure containing much 
of the line and color of the Graeco 
Egyptian mummy portraits of the 
second (Prices $50 to 


and become 


century. 
$400. ) 


= is the twinkling star 


that welcomes Julien Levy back to 
Fifty-seventh Street under his own 
name and in his own new gallery, 
for the show of Matta drawings at 


Levy’s attractive headquarters sam- 
ples the sort of up-to-the-second ex 
pression we can expect here be 
cause we associate it with the place. 

Apostle of light, lightheartedness, 
and legerdemain, the Chilean artist’s 
accomplishments are great, and the 
present pencil drawings enlarge the 
view of him. They are story-telling 
abstractions with a touch of alchemy. 
The full value is given, for each sheet 
really contains nine separate but re 
lated sketches developing the narra 
tive with a comic strip sequence. 
Catalogue diagrams explain such de 
lights as The Carnivorous Flower 
who eats the lady and the professor 
who survives fire and explosion only 
to shoot himself to validate his horo- 
scope. You have to figure out others 
for yourself. (Prices $175 to $200.) 


1) 

Marion SANFORD is a fre 
quent prize- and medal-winner whose 
sculpture manages to be very real 
istic without leaning too much on 
the academic Her figures, 
mostly small and mostly genre, at 
Bonestell, reveal an excellent con 
cept of form. The gay pigment 
with which she has painted some 
of them is an added attraction. As 
a portraitist she does well in a 
large and amusing head of Georges 
Barrere playing the flute and in her 
likeness of the young son of Evelyn 


side. 


Baldwin also at work on a reed 
instrument. (Prices $100 to $1000.) 
- . 


| 
ae is the one American 
whose stature as a painter equals 
his prowess as political cartoonist. 
(See the illustrations, pages 11, 13.) 
Save for a few watercolors, the 
paintings now at A.C.A. are last 
year’s work, but so widely has his 
vivid style of treating war scenes 
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FRANCES PRATT: “Janus.” At 
the Marquié Gallery. 


been imitated that the show merits 
a reviewing. The dozens of “‘little 
Groppers’” one sees haven’t dulled 
the edge of its originator’s manner. 
But even Gropper with 
others, though to a lesser degree, 
the characteristic of being a better 
satirist than glorifyer. His pictures 
of the warriors at Bataan or behind 
the Russian lines, though the best 
to date, miss the force of his state- 
ments of Nazi brutality, and these 
themes in turn all fall short of 
Gropper at his very best—his bit 
ter between-wars fun-poking at po 
litical recent water 
colors the artist’s manner, somewhat 
Baroque in its broad design, be 
comes (Prices $1 to 


$1500. ) 


shares 


bigwigs. In 


more set. 


Y 

Ciensass HORDYK at the Wil 
denstein Galleries presents four mu 
trals—which will be installed in the 
United Nations Information Office, 
—four decorative panels, and six 
paintings. The murals are actually 
maps, touched up here and there 
with symbols pertaining to our time. 
But the artist is not the man to mir 
ror, even in spirit, the terrible reali 
ties of the modern world; his work 
is all grace and charm and classical 
fiction. Let others sing the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, let Mr. Hor 
dyk direct his undeniable talent to 
the ballet, the ballroom, or the 
boudoir. (Prices $100 to $200.) 


Frances PRATT’S watercolors 
at Marquié are really something dif- 
ferent, for without being an ab- 
stractionist and without any appar 
ent effort for “effect,” she uses her 
medium with skill and reserve to ex- 
press ideas rather than impressions. 
She is a completely creative artist 
who in addition knows her craft. A 
series of imaginative heads are among 
the most striking things she does. 
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still-lies 


ind excite the touch 


Landscapes and fanciful 
treat the eye 
(Prices >20 to 56 

Gerrit Hondius is at the same gal 
lery with bold wash drawings. Single 


figures and carnival topics in a Rou 


aultian vein are his best. (Prices $5 
to $35. 
. . . 


‘ 
( s20Rc! S SCHREIBER in his 
current Associated Ameri 
can Artists entitled “Southern Jour 
ney” presents the land and people 
South 


neglected and the poverty stricken, 


show it 


of our Moving among the 
he has mirrored with some exactness 
the mood, the pattern, and the 
drama of their land. In his Rain he 
has obtained a quality of wetness 
worthy of Somerset Maugham; stage 
effects are further employed in the 


suspense of The List and in the 
lighting of He Knows the Way that 
Leads to Glor Prices $150 to 
51000 


Peniacs A TUCKER is a young 
painter who is the discovery of the 
Eighth Street Gallery. In her pres 
ent show they don’t present her as 
a mature artist, but they justly feel 
that she merits a viewing. It will be 
interesting to see which of the many 
bows to her string this eighteen-vear 
old will concentrate upon. We liked 
best the festive pictures in which she 
ties gay color areas together with 
skipping black lines, but the thickly 
painted, profoundly moody charac 
ter studies, the loose watercolors, the 
white drawings on black 
paper. are all remarkable, original, 
ind intense. (Prices $25 to $50.) 


prec ise 


| STERNER’S birthday 
Kleemann’s finds him 
working away at the age of eighty 
with 


show at 


as much enthusiasm as ever. 
Sterner’s stylistic mannerisms, like 
the dash and crackle of the brush 
strokes and a certain over-defini 
tion of outline, are the result of a 
naturally brilliant draftsmanship in 
the exercise of which the artist 
takes proper enjoyment. We find 
his symbolic work least interesting 
and studies in the Sloan-Bellows 
tradition like The Catalpa Tree 
the most so, although A Patron of 
Modern Art indicates a high flair 


for satire. (Prices $250 to $1500.) 


Op MASTERS in New Set- 
tings” is the title Paul Bry gives the 
curtain-raiser at his new Fifty- 
seventh Street headquarters, and a 
bright variation on the “paintings 
in-the-home” theme it is, with more 
intimate examples from the Schaef- 


offsetting handsome 
One of the 


departures is the use of the ceiling 


fer Galleries 


ind novel furniture 


painting, a Carlo Carlone panel 
tilted against the canopy over a 
plastic day-bed. Again, a hanging 


wall screen of grasscloth placed over 
table fol 


some fine 


dining alcoves 


from 


a versatile 
holds 
Luini 
ment 


drawings 
to Reynolds. A large parch- 
background 


frame over a 


modern chest-bar encloses a pai 
Cranachs, but could as 


successfully be adapted to twentieth 


of small 


century pictures. (Prices: furm 


ture 324 to 9325, 
to SO 


pictures }235 


P .. THOMAS LO MEDICO, 
whose statue of an aviator won the 
Artists For Victory competition last 
year but 


unfortunately never was 


set up in a public square as a 
heroic three dimensional bond-sell 
ing poster, is having an exhibition at 
Clay Club. Competent, faithful, in- 
teresting in subject matter, he is an 
entirely able representational sculp 
tor. A sly sense of humor is an addi 
tional gift. Lo Medico’s greatest 
weakness is a lack of originality in 
aesthetic. (Prices $45 to $875.) 


Damov IPCAR, daughter of 
the famous Zorachs, onetime guinea- 
pig in a Museum of Modern Art 
“Creative Growth” exhibition, is 
holding her second one man show 
at the Passedoit Gallery. Here is 
one of the rare cases of a much 
touted talent really coming through. 
In two years Mrs. Ipcar has refined 
her color, adding putty-pinks, blues, 
com-yellows to a scheme once 
criticizable for too much black-and 
whiteness. Her composition is now 
assured enough to drop the extreme 
stylization which made for brilliant 
screens and murals but somewhat 
uneasy pictures. Thus the 
little panel of the marauding fox 
still offers the elegance of an eight- 


easel 





Derten Tat - 
Sci. 


DAHLOV IPCAR: “Dawn Marauder.” The artist’s show at the Passe- 


eenth century English sporting 
piece but adds a great sensitiveness 
to the autumn landscape. Scalding 
the Hog, Sweet Betsy from Pike, 
and The Ringmaster, all fulfill the 
The 


seen at, but unforgotten since the 


promise of Guardian, first 


1939 Corcoran. From a show of as 


much freshness and vigor as this 
the observer emerges with con- 
siderable confidence in the future 


of American painting. (Prices $200 
to $6 


ry 

| WENTIETH CENTURY artists 
at the Babcock Gallery is 
show of fairly conservative American 


1 group 


painting. Here again is the tendency 
toward smaller pictures aimed to fit 
our tax-shrunken purses. An excep 
tion in size is Revington Arthutr’s 
Liberty Awakening, painted in the 
grand manner, the color strong and 
bright, and Liberty, fittingly, look 
ing as sleepy as we all do before our 
morning coffee. Other pictures in 
cluded are the somber Bootleg Coal 
Mining, by Frederick Knight, Lee 
Jackson’s golden Gallery Interior, 
Robert Philipp’s Girl in the Black 
Dress, and a lovely little Mother and 
Child by Jean Liberte. (Prices $100 
to $8s0. 


ry 

a AMERICAN WATER 
COLOR SOCIETY at the Galleries 
of the National Academy 
its 76th Annual, and, though the 
impression is that the level has fallen 
a bit, the Society 


pr esents 


is to be warmly 
congratulated for so large a display 
in this difficult year. Only a few of 
the watercolors touch upon the war 
and the best of these is Annihilation 
by Eugene Higgins which won and 
deserved the 


Prize. ‘Tom 


Smith Roots’ picture is excellent in 


Osborn 


itself, and does not need the topical 
title, War Casualty. By and large 
there is little in the show to startle 
one or one’s grandmother. Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright tries in And the 





doit Gallery offers vigorous paintings of the Maine locale. 
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Starlight Fell Upon her Lips, ete. 
but has trouble with the medium 
and is unable to achieve his full 
decadence. Edfun Valdemar Wulff’s 
Gold, however, is bright and un 
usual. Bob Majors flirts with Sur 
realism in his Cain. In attempting 
to judge this enormous show on its 
own merits one must appreciatively 
mention Andrew Wyeth, Hardie 
Gramatky, George Elliott, Milan 
V. Petrovic, Eliot O’Hara, and the 
Society’s distinguished 
Roy Brown. 


president, 
Prices $25 to $q50. 


Pe rRAIT SKETCHES of men 
of the Allied Merchant Navies drawn 
at the American Theatre Wing Club 
for Merchant Seamen by members 
of the Society of Illustrators are at 
the Ferargil Galleries. The show con 
sists of hundreds of black and whites 
tapidly made of seafaring types, all 
done for a good cause but with an 
appalling uniformity. Occasionally a 
clever character study stands out, 
such as Hugh Dougerty by Clayton 
Knight. (Not for sale.) 


A RTHUR SILZ at the Wakefield 
Gallery presents oils, watercolors, 
and drawings that are realistic, 
though slightly stylized, with an ac- 
cent on flat masses of color. His 
thought is somber, as is best illus- 
trated in Fish Boats before High 
Dunes, he has a talent for combin- 
ing flat snow and flat houses. (Prices 
$50 to $300.) 


or a Norwegian artist of 
distinguished artistic lineage, offers 
us her paintings at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Friends of Norway. Her at- 
mospheric northern landscapes are 
high in key, her palette seems to 
hold the cold yet luminous quality 
of the Aurora Borealis. Her figure 


ISAAC LANE MUSE: “Fisherman’s Cove,” 


| 





watercolor, included in 
the New Jersey artist’s one man show at the Artists Gallery. 


decorative, her little 
Norwegian Child is most charm 
ing. (Prices not quoted.) 


groups are 


| LANE MUSE at the Art 
ists Gallery gives a first New York 
showing of his watercolors. His range 
is wide, his style moves from the 
partially representational to the al- 
most abstract, his color shifts from 
the bleached greys of his Bleak Coast 
to the strong brightness of his Field 
Flowers. He is young, accomplished, 
experimental, energetic, and sensi- 
tive. (Prices $15 to $so.) 


5 a ART is on display at 
the Galleries of Jacques Marchais. 
At this crowded exhibit one may 
see how the two streams of Indian 
and Chinese art met and delicately 
fused in a rude and uncultivated 
land. Included is a splendid lama- 
istic altar made in Nepal and a 
Burmese statue of a Bodhisattva, 
a work of great dignity. 


rly 

Dae TWELVE WOMEN at 
Argent include some who are good 
copy as well as able artists. We liked 
best Estelle Orteig figure 
arrangements are somewhat affected 
but who handles oils like an angel, 
and Ann Cole Phillips whose bright 
pictures are both spontaneous and 
substantial. (Prices $3 to $2,000.) 


whose 


Wr AM DAMON at the 
Eggleston Galleries, with the courage 
of his youth, presents paintings, 
prints, drawings, and sculpture of all 
types and sizes. The show is most 
uneven and he is as yet unformed 
but he is sensitive and seeking. If he 
lives up to the promise displayed in 
his excellent Mexican Maid we shall 
soon have a first class artist to con 
tend with. (Prices $50 to $300.) 


WHAT THE ARTIOTS ARE DOING 


Blood Donors 
Blood 


N°. Director of the 
1 Donor’s Service of the Ameri 


can Red Cross is muralist Francine 
Baehr, formerly president of the 
National Society of Mural Painters 
and long active in artists’ organiza 
Mrs. Baehr is devoting her 
full time to this vital part of the 
Red Cross’ war work, and has issued 
1 plea for her fellow artists to par- 
ticipate in it as blood donors by 
going to their local Red Cross head 
quarters. The New York City 
2 East Thirty-seventh 


tions. 


address is 
Street. 


Prize to Rissanen 


‘ the Twenty-fifth Annual of 
CX the Palm Beach Art League 
Che Dance by Juho Rissanen was 
awarded the outstanding purchase 
prize of $400. Singled out for this 
distinction sixty exhibitors, 
Mr. Rissanen is a Finnish artist of 
international name, member of the 
Beaux-Arts academies of both Fin- 
land and Sweden, Associate of the 
Salon d’Automne in Paris, and 
winner of a Medal at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. He is at present 
residing in Palm Beach. His paint 
ing goes to join the League’s col 
lection of fifty works which 
make up the traveling shows lent 
by this 


among 


over 


society to schools, clubs, 


Army bases, and hospitals. 


Galvan Gives 


( NE of the outstanding younger 
Mexi 


Galvan, has recently presented an 


im artists, Jesus Guerrero 


outstanding fresco representing The 
Union of the Americas to the Uni 
of New which 
institution he was Latin American 
The 
theme shows the flying figure of 
Liberty and two racial groups con- 
fronting each other flanked on the 
one side by 


versity Mexico, in 


artist-in-residence last 


season. 


y the mountains of the 
north, on the other by the pre 


Columbian pyramids of the south. 
Galvan executed this work on the 
spot in true fresco, being visited 
during the course of his labors by 
notables and by art classes from the 
University. The color scheme, 
which is predominantly in a scale 
of reds, is extremely striking, while 
the monumentality of the figures 
has been compared to that of 
sculpture. Galvan is already appre- 
ciated in America, a recent exhibit 
of his work having gone from 
Kansas City to Hartford. He is well 
represented in the exhibition of 
Mexican painting which just op 
ened in Philadelphia and which 
will be extensively covered in our 
next issue. 


Levine Overseas 


HE first American soldier artist 

to be sent abroad by the Army to 
paint battle scenes first hand is Pri- 
vate Jack Levine, winner of the First 
Prize at the Artists for Victory show 
at the Metropolitan Museum (see 
January 15 issue). Selected with the 
approval of the War Department by 
a committee of artists, Levine will be 
free to sketch at his own discretion. 
It is indicated that his appointment 
may be followed by other similar ones. 


Pitlak’s Prints 


RTISTS OF TODAY, New- 
£X ark’s progressive gallery, cur 
rently shows silk screen prints made 
by one of the state’s best known 
artists, Leonard Pytlak. A Guggen 
heim Fellowship holder last year, 
Pytlak only a few months ago was 
honored by one of the Purchase 
Prizes at the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Artists for Victory show. Owing to 
the special interest which attends 
this event, the first in New Jersey 
devoted exclusively to the silk screen 
medium, a demonstration on the 
actual making of a print was given 
by Mr. Pytlak on March 24. Ten 
per cent of proceeds from the show 
will be contributed to the USO. 





JESUS GUERRERO GALV AN: “The Union of the Americas,” a new 
fresco executed at and presented to the University of New Mexico. 
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HOWARD YOUNG 

GALLERIES 

OLD and MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


| East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
5 Old Bond St., London 


oS) 


Paintings by 


SOUTINE 


Through APRIL 16 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





TONYING & CO, ine 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 


SHANGHAI 


New York 


PEIPING 


ARTIST 


Pierre Matisse 








AND THE 
41 €E. 57 ST. 
Thru Apr. 10 








ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


ROMAN 


HIRSCH 


PAINTINGS BY 





VERTES 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 
18 EAST 57th ST. 








New Paintings by 


New Sculptures by 
MARIA MONDRIAN 
Through April 10th 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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INCORP 


“The very name of your 
organization is symbolic 
f the determination of 
every man and woman in 
every activity of life 


BULLETIN 


w se 





ORATED 


throughout the country 
to enlist in the cause to 
which our country ts 
ledicated.” — Franklin 


aéa 
Delano Roosevelt. 


TO MEMBERS 


t the opinions of Art News or The Art Foundation, Ine. 





On the Record 


( N Monday, March, 8, the Hon 
Robert D. Wagner of 
udldressed the Senate in 
Artists for Victory’s 
lo quote from the Con 
gressional Record of March o 
“Ni 
ly impressed by the splendid volun 
the artists of 
America in dedicating their talents 
in our united effort for victory. 


Or ible 
New York 
ippreciation of 


Services 
President, | have been great 


tary contributions of 


“*As vou all know, the war morale 
is being impressed upon the public 
with deluge upon deluge of ippeals 
ind exhortations via radio, the press, 
the movies, and other channels. Ef 
fective as these means are, they leave 
little lasting impression. Since the 
conduct of the war is affected by out 
fears and passions, our bravery and 
and 
ind by our sacrifices, then the graphic 
visualization of the themes of the 
war—to impress them continuously 
upon and 
factor in 


devotion, our loyalty 


courage, 


our hearts minds—is a 
morale 
Graphic presentation is in fact a war 
weapon. Artists for Victory has ef 
fectively demonstrated this in its 
National War Poster Competition. 

“In this effort fully half a million 
dollars worth of art production was 
created by the artists. They devoted 
over 1 man this 
work, which they gave unselfishly 
and without thought of personal 
gain. 

“The program of Artists for Vic 
tory 


necessary civilian 


hours to 


includes distribution 


and dis 
semination of these vital messages in 
the widest possible ways. Its object 
is also to assist the Federal, State, 
and local governments in the prose 
cution of the war and, to that end, 
it commits the entire artistic profes- 
sion to the united will to Victory. 

“Artists for Victory program is 
national in scope. 

“The program of industrial co- 
dperation is being continued through 


the printing in full color of fifty se 


lected posters from the competition 
as war poster labels, available in pet 
forated sheets. These labels will, it is 


expected, reach every man, woman, 
ind child in the country with then 
powerful patriotic messages concern 
ing the issues of the war. 


“All = sec all 


creeds are being 


tions, factions, all 
thus welded to 

full the 
dangers that threaten the American 


way of life. 


gether in a awareness of 


Ihe wide distribution of 


these war labels will, in addition, 
keep our people aware of the ideals 
for which we entered the war 


ideals which might otherwise be for 


gotten in the stress of the struggle.” 


A. for V. Week 
Tyo BRING 


national life into active codpera 


all elements of our 
tion a plan was presented at out 
corporate meeting on March 17 and 
adopted with unanimity. It desig 
nates the week of September 12-19, 
1943, which includes Constitution 
Davy, as Artists for Victory Week. 

The theme is to be “The Four 
Freedoms.” 

A series of competitions is 
planned for professional artists, for 
men, and women in war service and 
in production, for school children, 
etc. in various media such as paint 
ing, sculpture, graphic arts, essays, 
window displays. 

These competitions first will be 
held and regionally, after 
which the most well considered ef- 


shown 


forts will be gathered in one or more 
national centers for exhibition and 
further award. 

They will be sponsored by patri- 
otic societies, chambers of com- 
inerce, department stores, business 
corporations, educational — bodies, 
museums, and so on and organized 
by local and national lay committees 
in industries, trades, and professions 
under Artists for Victory leadership. 





Corcoran Biennial 

(Continued from page 19) 
one of the really distinguished land- 
scapes because it does so much more 
than merely describe. We also en- 
joyed the thunder-riven skies, the 
dramatic dark-to-light sequence in 
Wyeth’s Cornfield in Pennsylvania; 
the silvery nostalgia of John Koch’s 


New England Cemetery; ‘Tom 
Craig’s Six O’Clock, with its myste- 
rious light effects; Miron Sokole’s 
fresh and original Autumn; De Mar- 
tini’s striking Pool Room. 

Figure pieces are relatively scarce 
but, along with Randall Davey’s vul- 
gar, Robert Philipp’s ill-proportion- 
ed, and Péne du Bois’ banal offerings, 
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ARPT 


they fortunately include Guston’s 
\lusa McKim, Doris Rosenthal’s 
Girl with Cat, and Franklin Wat 
kins’ Rosemary Thompson, all dis 
ussed and reproduced on other ox 
isions in these pages Gladys Rock 


more Davis’ color gets richer and 


never seems to reach saturation 
point. One wonders just what pig 


ments went to make that red which 
echoes the depth of the boy's glance, 
the warm musical suggestions of the 
violin. Ruvolo’s Girl with Dog has the 
fine acid edge that Alexander Brook 
has abandoned for a pallid Whistle: 
manner in Portrait of Buffe Johnson 

In a day of reduced travel the 
Corcoran has not hesitated to in 
clude a goodly string of work already 
shown in other cities, notably some 


Wartime Cartooning 
Continued from page 12) 


noting that in nearly all the Hitler 
cartoons of these three men, the 
emphasis is one of understatement 

-a consistent refusal to concede 
world-significance to a man who, 
ifter all, is a figurehead, a symptom 
of the dis-ease of a nation and the 
times that brought him to _ his 


“dreadful eminence.” 

Not altogether unexpectedly sev 
eral of the urban cartoonists will 
be found to have decided affiliation 
with the bucolic and homely school. 
They are in it by 
folksy 


ind by 


reason of the 


bounciness of their humor 
their more than occasional 
use of country types and rural sym 
bols, but they are not of it in their 
technique—that is larger, freer, and 
not at all a 
Sykes was an excellent example of 


this wide range. Others whose work 


deliberate manner, 


in this vein is of outstanding qual- 
itv are Elderman, Shoemaker, Mess- 
ner, York, Poinier, Jensen, Werner, 
and Summers. Of the more strictly 
urban personification school are 
litzpatrick, Hutton, Temple, Lewis, 
Duffy, Kirby, Eubank, Little, 
Bishop, Burck, Svoboda, and Grop 
per. 

Mention must here be made of 
a very small but very significant 
group, recruited mostly from the 
personification school, whose mem 
bers are inclined to express their 
ideas in semi-abstract and mechani 
cal symbols. They tend toward a 
disciplined, modernistic technique, 
a rigorous simplicity of symbol, and 
a stark effectiveness. Their occasional 
mechanical symbol drawings have 
the advantage of depersonalizing 
the issue instead of continually at 
tacking or ridiculing the leaders. 
This is a big step forward, for it 
means that some of our cartoonists 
are not only resistant to the old 
graphic formulas but (and quite 
possibly because) they are awake to 
the realities. Not Hitler and Mus- 
solini, for example, but the organi- 


APRIL 1-14, 1943 


of the high and lesser lights of the 
Artists for Victory show. This, taken 
with the fact that many established 
painters, like successful authors who 
have taken to quoting themselves 
continue to harp on a tried theme, 
accounts for that old familiar look 
But American painting does not just 
go on, it also actually moves. No 
where so well as in a group like this 
can we learn about its stresses for 
ward and its counter-currents, about 
where it has come from and where 
perhaps it is headed for. If tradition, 
set-up, and inclusiveness prevent the 
Corcoran, like all others of its size, 
from being the best show in America, 
the Eighteenth Biennial does at least 
fulfill its function by defining the 
picture as a whole. 


zations behind them are the real 
dangers. When we concentrate our 
ridicule on the men, we are prone 
to play down the insidious chat 
acter of the systems and the meth 
ods. In recent years, when 
political and diplomatic 
the Axis powers is 


every 
move by 
itsel€ an out 


rageous travesty) on 


normal pro 
cedure, ridicule loses half its sting 
Derisive attacks should and will of 
course continue, but these few cat 
toonists who, as often as possible, 
svmnbolize the issues of the 
world-conflict in cartoons as grim 
bleak and 
stripped as those issues themselves 
—more power to them! Iitzpatrick, 
Lewis, Little, ‘Talburt, Eubank, 
Werner, Shoemaker, and ‘Temple 
have all done pioneer work. 


great 


and uncompromisingly 


In the course of drawing some 
three hundred cartoons a year a 
man is not only likely to repeat 
himself occasionally but to produce 
similar 
to the works of some of his numer 


one or two cartoons very 


ous colleagues. It is not a question 
as to who had the idea first. Any 
one who has studied cartoons must 
realize that there are a_ limited 
number of symbolical ways of pre 
senting an idea, and under the law 
of averages cartoonists are bound 
to use the same one at some time 
or other. Our quarrel instead should 
be directed rather against the un 
restrained use of the graphic plati 
tudes which make repetition and 
similarity all too frequent. ‘Take 
the dozens of cartoons in which the 
shade of Napoleon says to Hitler: “I 
tried that too”; and those in which 
Uncle Sam seizes a musket or beats 
a sword out on an anvil; and— 
hoariest of all—those in which His 
tory appears as an aged man with 
a flowing beard and a large open 
book. Let us have no more of them, 
even though it will cost a little 
more cerebration. Such clichés of 
cartooning are wholly inexcusable 
in these crowded and 
times; they are unworthy of longer 
tolerance within an art that deals 
with change. 


conscious 














PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 
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EAST 


PARIS 
21 Rue la Boetie 


PAINTINGS 


57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Paintings by 


BRAQUE 


AND 


PICASSO 


April 5th through May Ist 


LONDON 
31 Bruton Street 








NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


RECENT PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS BY 


THROUGH MAY 1 


a 


KURT SELIGMANN 


DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57, NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY ve; 


High Grade Picture Frames 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 
730 Fifth Avenue 


VARIETY 


WITHIN A GROUP 


e THROUGH APRIL 17 


Antiques & Reproductions 


CHINESE ART 
RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. 


Cameron Booth 
Victor Candell 
Francis Chapin 
Alfred W. Jan 


New York 








NEW YORK 





Paul Mommer 
Arthur Osver 
Henry Schonbauer 
Vaclav Vytlacil 


MORTIMER BRANDT GALLERY 50 East 57 Street 











ART SCHOOLS 





CAREER 


Start 





PORTRAIT PAINTING 


low 


121 Monument Circle 


Now. Learn Oil Painting at Home by 


e Previous art training 
or talent NOT necessary. 
This Stuart 
radically new and simple 
It will REALLY TEACH 
Cost is unusually 
. Write for free booklet Now! 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 743 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


System is 


hans hofmann 


sc 
52 


hool of fine art 


west 8th street - new york 


phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


june 15 - sept. 15 


INSTRUCTION 


in 


For 
206 


MOORE 


or ART 


Oil Painting and “Drawing 
held twice a week by 
BEN BENN 
at his studio 


information address: Mrs. B. Benn 
West 105th Street, New York, N. Y. 


School of Design for Women 


Oidest school of art applied 
to industry. Design, iliustra- 


tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, advertising 
Teacher training, 8.F.A 


STITUTE 


degree, Stagecraft and pup 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Day, 
evening, Saturday. Resi- 
denees. 98th yr. Catalog 
1352 North Broad Street, 
Philadephia, Pa. 


Fhe ART INSTITUTE 


64th year. Profession Gj, e 

al school offering de- 

gree and diplema / uUcagye 
courses in Fine and 

industrial Arts. as 

well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


aceredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Me- 


chanical 
Summer term. 


Drawing, Drafting, Industrial Design. 


Catalog. 


Box 69, Michigan Av. at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS— 





Reach your prospective pupils by 
advertising to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured young Amer- 


icans (and their parents) who 
read America’s foremost fine arts 
magazine— 


ART news 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 





ART NEWS 







and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


New Easy Stuart System | 








English Paintings and 
4 4 


" ° » . ii 
Chinese Porcelains 
7. Harris Hammond coll 

tion omprising paintings, prints 
Chinese objets d'art and fme an 
tique irpets, and English eight 
eenth century furniture, will go on 
exhibition at the Parke-Bernet Gal 


leries on Apnil 3 and each succeed 


ing weekday prior to public auction 
sale on April 8, 9, and 1 Lhe col 
lection, which has been removed 
from the Hammond residence at 


Bonaparte Park, Bordentown, N. J., 
is sold by order of Harris and Elise 
Hammond. 


British canvases predominate 
mong the paintings and include 
portraits, notably The Meredith 


COMING AUCTION: 


ghteenth itu Enghsh turn 
ture and decorations offers an at 
tractive variety of chairs including 
rare early Georgian, Ch ppendal 
ind Adam examples. Also of inter 
est are William and Mary, walnut 
marquetry tall-case clocks; Chip 
pendale tripod and piecrust tables 
ind a lavishly carved mahogany sec 
retary-bookcase; graceful Sheraton 


yieces such as a_ swell-front side 
| 


board and a remarkable five-pedes 
Adam 


side board 


tal dining table; and hand 


somely carved mahogany 
pedestals with urns and a secretary 
cabinet of delightful miniature pro 


The 


from an important Charles II silver 


portions decorations range 


tazza chased in gold relief to Derby, 


Bow, and Staffordshire figures 


ie 





THOMAS BIRCH: “ ‘Point Breese’ on the Delaware,” onetime resi- 


dence of Joseph Bonaparte. In the Hammond Sale at Parke-Bernet. 


Children by Beechey and sporting 
The Favorite 
Hunter of Lady Frances Stevens by 
Ben Marshall and similar works by 
George Stubbs and John Frederick 
Sr. Another outstanding 
paintings is Thomas Birch’s delight 
ful “Point the Dela- 
ware, the 
of the original house at Bonaparte 


subjects, particularly 


Herring, 
Breeze” on 
which includes terrace 
Park, for many years the residence 
of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of 
Spain. There are drawings, water 
colors, and color prints. 

Fine Chinese porcelains and pot 
tery include a pair of Ch’ien Lung 
famille rose figures of phoenixes; 
two K’ang Hsi gold-decorated pow- 
der blue porcelain vases; and other 
vases, statuettes, and ginger jars. 
Jades feature a pair of Imperial 
spinach jade table screens exquisite- 
ly carved; and a Chia Ch’ing 
tripod incense burner. A large group 
of important antique Chinese car- 
pets, principally from the period 
of Ch’ien Lung, contains dragon, 
peony, medallion, and other choice 
types. 

The extensive collection of fine 


Willever Furniture & 
Furnishings 
penne furniture, nineteenth 


4 century genre paintings, to 
gether with American landscapes of 
various types will be featured in the 
Willever et al. Sale to be held at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on April 
14, following exhibi 
tion from April 10. Georgian silver 


and carpets will also be offered for 


is, and 16, 


sale. 
Tapestries from Allen, 
Speyer Collection 


 ppeagen and Italian furniture 
and a notable set of Louis XVI 
Royal medallion tapes 
tries designed by Picqueaux, Bouch 
er, and Tassier are features of the 
sale of property of the late James 
Speyer, of Mrs. Eileen Allen, and 
other owners to be held on April 17 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries fol 
lowing exhibition from April 10. 
Oriental and Aubusson rugs, deco 
rations, gouaches, and prints are 
also included. 


Aubusson 














At Last! 


a book on how to sketch which 
really fulfills its promise that 
anyone can draw. ee 


7 


ROGER VERNAM 


This book will have a strong and imme. 
diate appeal for the growing number of 
amateur sketchers who have no aspira- 
tions towards hanging masterpieces in 
art galleries. 


Its outstanding feature is its novel ap. 
proach to the delights of learning how to 
sketch people on the basis of simple, 
step-by-step instructions on the construc. 
tion of the human figure. As no other 
book in this field has been able to 
achieve before, this one inspires at once 
in the interested reader the conviction 
that it is possible to get the results the 
author describes and pictures. Hundreds 
of how - to- do-it sketches give visual 
meaning to the text and show how the 
beginner starts and develops his skill. 


Just the book 
for cartoonists, too! 


$3.50 at your bookstore or on approval from 


Harper & Bro. 49 E. 33rd St. 


New York 





PREFERRED because they’re 
HAND -GROUND 
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Artists’ Oil Colors 


Small wonder leading artists defi- 
nitely prefer Bocour hand ground 
colors. Made from highest quality 
pigments — hand-ground in the 
purest oils to the best workable 
consistency — Bocour oil 








colors 
are always uniformly dependable. 





Now available at leading dealers i 
| or direct from Ii 


The Dipariment Store of Art Materials 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


New York, N. Y. 








67 West 44th St. 


4 PAINTINGS FOR SALE 
“St. Catherine of Alexandria,” Schoo! of DA VINCI 
“The Philosopher,” - - - - Schoo! cf REMBRANDT 
“Duchess of Devonshire,” - - - Schoo! of ROMNEY 
“Old Man With Red Cap,” - - - - School ot TITIAN 


Full information, including attribution material, 
history and pedigrees may be had by telephoning 
MU 4-0490 or writing to Box 41, ¢/o ART NEWS. 
References exchanged. 
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ART NEWS 


ALBANY, WN. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Apr. 28-May 30. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son 8th Annual. Open to artists residing 
within 100 mis. of Albany. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor & seulp. Jury. Purchase prize. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, 
jr., 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ALLENTOWN. PA Muhlenberg Univ. Gal- 
leries. May. Lehigh Art Alliance 8th Spring 
Annual. Open to members (dues $1). All 
mediums. No jury. No prizes. Works due Apr. 
26. Paul Wieand, Guth Station, Allentown 


CANTON, O., Canton Art Institute. May 1-31. 
Annual May Show. Open to present & former 
residents of Stark (0.) & adjoining counties 
All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Apr. 22. Mrs. M. Schneider, Direc- 
tor, 1717 Market Ave. N., Canton, 0. 


BUFFALO, WN. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 
May 5-31. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Apr. 14; works Apr. 22. Albright Art 
Gall., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum. May 2- 
june 6. Spring Exhibition. Open to all artists. 
All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Works due Apr. 
28. Dayrell Korthever, Chairman, 208 Chero- 
kee Rd., Charlotte, N. C 


CLEVELAND, 0O., Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Apr. 28-jJune 6. Cleveland Artists & Crafts- 
men Annual. Open to artists & craftsmen of 
Cleveland. $1 fee. Jury. William M. Milliken, 
Director, Cleveland Mus. of Art, Cleveland, 0. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall. Dec. t-Jan. 2. 
The Work of Elmira Artists. Open to artists 
of Elmira, Elmira Hts., & Horseheads. All 
mediums. No jury. No prizes. Works due 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Jeannette M. Diven, Director, 
Arnot Art Gall., Elmira, N. Y. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Arts 
Ass'n. Galleries. June 27-Sept. 12. 2ist Ex- 
hibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, etching, seulp. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards & works due June t!. Mrs. L. Edmund 
Klotz, Sec’y., Ledge Rd., Gloucester, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. May |- 
16. Independent Painters & Sculptors of Hart- 


ford Annual. Open to living artists over 16. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & black-&- 
white. $i fee. No jury. Prize. Works due 
Apr. 24. Mary Dunne, 7! Asylum St., Hart- 
ferd, Conn. 


IRVINGTON, WN. J., Free Publie Library. 
May 2-23. Irvington Art & Museum Ass'n. 
10th Annual. Mediums: oil, watercolor, sculp. 


& print. Jury. Prizes. $1 fee. Entries due 
Apr. 24. May E. Baillet, Sece’y., 1064 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


LAGUNA BEACH. CAL., Laguna Beach Art 
Gallery. May 1-30. Print & Drawing Exhibl- 
tion. Open to all U. S. artists. All print & 
drawing mediums. 50¢ fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards due Apr. 19; works Apr. 23. Curator, 
Laguna Beach Art Gall., Coast Bivd. & Cliff 
Dr., Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. May 3-3!. Watercolor Society 
of Alabama Annual. Open to all Amer. artists. 
Medium: watercolor. $1 fee for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 24; works 
Apr. 28. Joseph Marino-Merlo, Pres., ¢/o 
Dept. Applied Art, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., 
Auburn, Ala. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Free Public Library. 
Apr. 12-24. New Haven Paint & Clay Club 
42nd Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor & prints (not previously shown 
in New Haven). Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 5. Mrs. W. F. 
Robb, 66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Apr. 22-May 22. {2th Annual Spring Salon. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oll & water- 
color. Fee according to size. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 10. 
Valentine Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St., 
New York. N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Artists League of America. 
June 13-July 3. Artists in War Production. 


Open to all artists. All mediums. Jury. Works 
due May 29 (2 P.M.-8 P.M.) Rob’t. Gwath- 
mey, Artists League of Amer., 13 Astor PI., 
New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. May 
2-30. 1943 Annual of Seulpture. Open to all 
artists. Medium: sculpture. Jury. Cash prize 
& medals. Entry cards & works due Apr. 2!. 
Oakland Art Gall., Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., St. Louis Artists Guild. 
Apr. 12-May 12. 30th Annual of Oil Painting 
& Sculpture. Open to residents of St. Louis 
& vicinity (within 50 mis.). Mediums: oil 
& seulp. Jury. $50 prize. Works due Apr. 10. 
St. Louis Artists Guild, 812 N. Union Bivd., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


TOLEDO, O., Toledo Museum of Art. May 2-30. 
Toledo Artists 25th Annual. Open to residents. 
former residents, & those living within 15 mis. 
of Toledo. Mediums: arts & crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 22. 
J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mus. of 
Art, Toledo, 0. 


WORCESTER, MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. May & June. Worcester County Artists. 
Open to artists resident or born in Worcester 
Cty. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. Jury. 
Entry cards due Apr. 17; works Apr. 2!. 
Worcester Art Mus., Worcester, Mass. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Apr. 
o- ay 9. Combined Clubs Spring Salon. Open 
to residents & former residents of Youngs- 
town & vicinity. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Butler Art Inst., Youngstown, 0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. May 
14-June 13. ist Biennial Ceramic Show. Open 
to residents & former residents of Ohio. 
Mediums: ceramics. Judge. $150 In prizes. 
Entry cards & works due May 2. See’y., But- 
ler Art Inst., Youngstown, 0. 


ZANESVILLE, O., Art Institute of Zanesville. 
May {-31. 2nd Annual May Show of Arts & 
Crafts. Open to residents & former residents 
of Zanesville & surrounding counties. All 
mediums. Jury Prizes. Entry cards & works 
due Apr. 27. Susan Swartz, Director, Art 
Inst. of Zanesville, Zanesville, 0. 


GUMPLTTTIONG & oGHOLAROHIP 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten fine 
arts scholarships of $200 each. Students must 
submit samples of work by May | & meet col- 
lege entrance requirements. A. N. Sullivan, 
pao of Admissions, Monticello Coll., Al- 
on, ; 


“URAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for 
mural design in oil medium for Springfield, 
Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U.S 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson, Di- 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass 


POSTER CONTEST: McCandlish Awards of 
$1000 in War Bonds for poster sketches fea 
turing War Bonds & Savings Stamps, & 
Amer. Red Cross in services it renders to 
Armed Forces. Entries due May !. MeCand 
lish Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stok- 
ley St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes & 42 
scholarships for | year’s tuition at well-known 
art schools. Open to students in 7th-i2th 
Grades in Canada, U. S. & possessions. All 
mediums. Regional exhibits will be held in 19 
cities prior to choosing of winners at Car- 
negie Inst.. Pittsburgh, in May. Scholastic 
Awards, 220 E. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for 
sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, 
senior, junior & group classifications. Com- 
petition closes May 15, 1943. National Soap 
Sculp. Committee, 80 E. tith St., New York. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: One 
full & four half scholarships each in art, 
architecture & music. Open to high school 
graduates, who meet entrance requirements. 
Awards to be made by competition on July 10. 
Dean H. L. Butler, Coll. of Fine Arts, Syra- 
ecuse. N. Y 


Tile EXRIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Historic State 
Street, to Apr. 25 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., 
Santa Fe Artists, to 
Festival, Apr. 12-17. 


Univ. of N. M.: 
Apr. 9. Annual Art 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: Mai-Mai 
Sze, to Apr. 10. 


ATHENS, 0., Ohio Univ.: Ohio Valley Oil & 
Watercolor Show, to Apr. 30. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: Wartime 
Housing, to Apr. 6. Daumlier Lithographs, 
All-Maryland Annual: Womanpower Poster 
Contest, to Apr. I1. Paul Klee, to Apr. 25 

Walters Gall.: Decorative Arts of China, to 


Apr. 25. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Art Ass’n.: Central 
Ilinois Artists, Apr. 11-30. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., tnd. Univ.: Swope 


Collec. of Mod. Amer. Ptgs., to Apr. 2!. 


BOSTON, MASS., Inst. Mod. Art: Europe in 
America, to Apr. 24. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Mus.: Chinese 
Porcelains & Bronzes; Impressionism to Ex- 
pressionism in Graphic Art, to Apr. 30. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Silk Sereen Goes 
to War, to Apr. 10. Jas. Sessions: Art in 
War, to Apr. 18. Delacroix Prints, te Apr. 15. 

So. Side Comm. Center: Children’s Art, to 
Apr. 30. 


CINCINNATI, 0O., Art Mus.: Form & For- 
mula, to Apr. t!. Currier & Ives Prints, to 
May 15. Soap Sculp., Apr. {2-May. Artists 
& Craftsmen of Cincinnati, Apr. 14-May 16. 


CLEVELAND, 0O., Mus. of Art: Ohio Water- 
color Soc.; Art of the Americas; Indian Mural 
Ftg., to Apr. If. Latin-Amer. Posters, to 
Apr. 29. 


APRIL 1-14, 1943 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., F. A. Center: 
Edgar Britton; Otis Dozier, to Apr. 15. 


COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of F. A.: 2tst Inter- 
nat'l. Watercolor Exhib., to Apr. 30. 


CULVER. IND., Culver Acad.: The American 
Theatre, to Apr. 20. 


DAYTON, O., Art Inst.: Dutch Modern Show; 
Doris Rosenthal, to Apr. 30. 


DAVENPORT, IA.. Municipal Art Gall.: Army 
Itlustrator’s Exhib., Apr. 6-27. Emblems of 
Unity & Freedom, Apr. 7-May 6. 


DENVER, COL., Art. Mus.: Thompson; Rickey; 
Freeman, to Apr. 12. 


DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Dali; Mor- 
ris Graves, to Apr. 12. Contemp. Amer. Art 
Annual; Flannagan, seulp., Apr. 13-May 10. 


FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Flint Artists 
Annual, to Apr. I! 


FORT WAYNE. IND., Art Mus.: Fort Wayne 
Heroes, to May {2 


GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Mus.: Contemp. 
Amer. Oils, Apr. 4-25. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Woman's Coll.: Nikola 
Bjelejac; Robert von Neumann, drawings, to 
Apr. 15. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Jesus Galvan; | Remember, to Apr. 12. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Contemp. 
British Art, Apr. 1) -26. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Aus- 
tralian Artists, Apr. 11-May 2. 


IOWA CITY, IA., Univ. of ta.: Our Leading 
Watercolorists, to Apr. 7. lowa High School 
Art, Apr. 3-11. Commencement Show, Apr. 
12-30. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA: Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship of $1000 for 
| year’s study at approved institution. Open 
to graduate students in music, art or architec- 
ture who should not exeeed 24 yrs. of age on 
june t, 1943. Examples of work must be sub- 
mitted. Applications due May |. Dean Rexford 
Newcomb, Coll. of Fine & Applied Arts, Rm. 
110, Architecture Bidg., Univ. of I11., Urbana. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 
MOND: Fellowships for Virginia artists 
under 38. Open to artists or art students 
born in Va., or resident there for 5 yrs. 
Awards to be made on basis of merit & need. 
Applications due June 1. Mrs. Jno. G. Pol- 
lard, Acting Director, Va. Mus. of F. A., 
Richmond, Va. 


ITHACA, N. Y., Straight Hall: Soldier Art, 
to Apr. 4. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Pettoruti, to Apr. 30. 


Nelson Gall.: Emilio 


LINCOLN, NEB., Univ. Gall.: Contemp. Art 
Annual, to Apr. 4 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Mus.: Rex 
Brandt, to Apr. 30. Artists of Los Angeles & 
Vicinity Annual, to May 2. 

Founda. West. Art: California Crafts, Apr. 12- 


May |. 
Vigeveno Gall.: Circus & Theatre, to May 2. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Gall.: Southern 
States Art League Annual, Apr. 3-27 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan 
Painting with Light, Apr. 6-17. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Rem- 
brandt Etchings, to Apr. 18. Chinese Court 
Robes & Textiles, Apr. 13-June 15. 

Univ. Gall.: Aspects of Mod. Drawing. to Apr. 
30. Lines That Live, Apr. 5-30. Space in 
Mod. Ptg., Apr. 12-May 4 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Mus.: Watercolors; 
Wallpaper Reproductions, to Apr. 25. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: 
Outdoor Posters of So. Amer., to Apr. 30. 


NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: New Jersey Ar- 
tists Watercolor Annual, te Apr. 30. 


Univ.: 


Newark Mus.: Silk Sereen Group; Clay Club 
Sag to Apr. tt. Cleveland Artists, from 
pr. 6. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Pub. Lib.: Robert 
Galvin, drawings, Apr. 3-13. Laura Scoville, 
Apr. 14-23. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club: 
Members Group, to May |. Soldier Art from 
Keesler Field, to Apr. 17. 








CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 


Specialists in 
Collecting and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


305-7 EAST 61 STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 


S. HARTVELD 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 
by OLD MASTERS 
21 East 57th, New York 


RRKKRARREEEE AD morica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 















Established in the United States 
in 1920 


330-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 






































RECENT 
WATERCOLORS 


by 


WHORF 


Until April 24 


MILC 


EUGENE 
PAUL 


GALLERIES 
108 W. 57 St., N.Y. 





ipr. 6 thru 24 U LLMAN 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY, 121 East 57 





American Water Color Society 


76th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
Daily, 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE » 


60: STREET GALLERIES 
22 East 60th St., N. Y. C. 


Paintings by the Late 


J, WILLIAM FOSDICK 


Semen A Ist through 30th 





: DRAWINGS: 
LANDSCAPES - FLOWERS 


SPEICHER 


April 5 to 24 


683 Fifth Ave., New York 
Near 54th Street 





1 to 5 P. M.—Through April 14 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 
NEW YORK 








FRANK K. M. REHN 


Paintings 








NEW YORK IN WARTIME” | 


CITRON 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 


605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 


19th CENTURY 
FLOWER SHOW 


AMERICAN 
April 6- May 15 







Harry Stone 555 madison Av. 


Between 55th & 56th Streets 









Exhibition for Norway 
PAINTINGS BY 


PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS 


BULL TEILMAN 


FERARGIL 





30 


63 EAST 57 ST., N.Y. 


NORFOLK, VA Art Corner's Gall Glenna 
Latimer, Apr. |1-May 6 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS Smith Coll Van 
Gogh, Apr. 5-22 

OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll Hand -Colored 
Woodeuts, 1483, to Apr. 12. Fantin Latour 
Prints, Apr. 12-26 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Clare 
Dieman, sculp., to Apr. 18. Esther Wirkman 
Rachel Cartledge, Apr. 3-23 

Mus. of Art: Mexican Art of Today, to May 10 

Pa. Acad. of F. A.: Oil & Seulp. Annual, to 
Apr. 11. Vernon Bailey, Apr. t!-May 2 

Ragan Gall Ralston Crawford, te Apr. 5 

Sketch Club: Art Teachers Ass'n.. Apr. 4-17 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Max 
Weber, to Apr. 18. Ancestral Sources of Mod 
Ptg.. to May 6 

Univ. of Pittsburgh: Oriental Pottery from 
Neolithic to Sung Period, to Apr. 30 


PITTSFIELD. MASS., 
Denison, to Apr. 30 


Berkshire Mus.: George 


PORTLAND, ME Sweat Mus Annual Pho 
tography Salon, Apr. 4-May 2 
PORTLAND, ORE., Art Mus.: Harold Doty; 


Contemp. French Prints; The Soviet People 
at War, to Apr. 30 

PROVIDENCE, R. |} Art Club: C. Gordon 
Harris, to Apr. !!. Members Annual, Apr 
13-25 

RICHMOND, VA., Va. Mus. of F. A.: Vir 
ginia Artists Annual, Apr. 4-27. 


Valentine Mus.: Old Richmond Neighborhoods 


in the Richmond of Tomorrow, to Apr. 17 

ROCKFORD. ILL., Burpee Gall.: Annual Jury 
Show, Apr. 5-30. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Por- 
traits of Americans; Anita Cooley; Fannie 
Richardson, to Apr. 30 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: Engraved 
Portraits by French Artists, to Apr. 15. 

ST. PAUL, MINN... St. Paul Gall.: Czecho- 
Slovakian Watercolors; Hollar, etchings, to 
Apr. 30. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., F. A. Gall.: Israel Dos- 
kow: Belle Baranceanu; lithog.; Margot Aus- 
tin, drawings, to Apr. 30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De 
Nat'l. League of Amer. 
18th Century Art, 


Young Mus.: 
Penwomen; French 
te Apr. 30 


Mus. of Art: John Ayers, to Apr. 18. Jan 
Sehreuder, to Apr. 30 

Palace Leg. Honor: Martin Baer; Leon Lund- 
mark; Sanders, ceramics, to Apr. 16. Sotto- 
santi, from Apr. 16. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Mus. of Arts: Five 
Centuries of Ptg.. to Apr. II. 

SO. HADLEY, MASS., Mt. Holyoke Coll.: Con- 
temp. Latin-Amer. Art, to Apr. 22. 4 Cen- 
turies of New England Housing, Apr. 12-30. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Mus.: Mexican 
Arts; Jane Peterson, to Apr. 30 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., G. W. V. Smith 
Gall.: Russian Art, to Apr. 18 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Mus.: 13th Annual, 
te Apr. 30 

SYRACUSE. N. Y., Mus. of F. A.: Assoc 
Artists of Syracuse Annual, to Apr. 15 

TERRE HAUTE, IND... Swope Gall.: Contemp 
Amer. Prints, to Apr. 30 

TOLEDO, O.. Mus. of Art: Virginia Ames, to 
Apr. tt 

TULSA. OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Okla 
Artists, to Apr. 5. New Mexico Ptgs., to 
May 3. 

Junior League: Kent, Havens. Menihan: prints, 
to Apr. 25 

URBANA, ILL., Univ. of HIl.: Annual Faculty 
Exhib., Apr. 4-May |. 

UTICA. N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: 
French & Amer. Impressionism; Alice Hite- 
man, Apr. 4-27 

School of Art: Contemp. American Drawings. 
Apr. 5-26 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: Bien- 
nial of Contemp. Amer. Oils, to May 2. Land- 


scape Club of Wash., Apr. 3-26 
U. S. Nat'l. Mus.: James MeBey, etchings, to 
Apr. 30. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
Thorne Miniature Rooms, to May 31. 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 Phil Reisman, Apr. 4-17 
American British, 44 W. 56 
Group; Augustus John, to Apr. 17 
Amer. Fine Arts Bidg., 215 W. 57 
Nat'l. Ass'n. Women Artists Annual, Apr. 6-24 
An American Place, 509 Madison 
Georgia O'Keeffe, to May 26 
Amer. Mus. Natural Hist 
Lucie Palmer, to Apr. 6 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Group, to Apr. 10 
Berta Briggs, Apr. 12-24 


Artists, 43 W. 55 Isaac Muse, to Apr. 5 


Lucy Hourdebaigt, Apr. 6-19 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 
Early & Late, to Apr. 10 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
H. Artinoff, Apr. 12-24 
Assoc. Amer., 711 Fifth. Schreiber, to Apr. tI 
Walter Quirt, to Apr. 17 
Luigi Lucioni, Apr. 12-30 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 
Ernest Lawson, Apr. 10-May | 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 .. Soutine, to Apr. 16 
Bonestell, 18 E. 57...Adele Watson, to Apr. 10 
Brandt, 50 E. 57 


Variety Within a Group, to Apr. 17 


Brooklyn Mus. International Watercolor 
Biennial, Apr. 9-May 23 
Art for Bonds, Apr. 10-30 


.Edith Bry, to Apr. 29 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57........- Group, to Apr. 10 
Lipschitz, sculp., Apr. 12-May 5 


Clay Club, 4 W. 8.Lo Medico, sculp., to Apr. 15 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57..Ladanyi, te Apr. 2 


Bry, 204 E. 57 


Group, Apr. 5-24 

Demotte, 39 E. 5!.. Isabella Markell, to Apr. 30 
Downtown, 43 E. 5! 

Spring Exhib.: Americans, to Apr. 30 


12 €. 57 
19th Century French, to Apr. 30 


Durlacher, 11 E. 57 
Kurt Seligmann, Apr. 2-May | 
161 W. 57..Wm. Damon, to Apr. 17 
33 W. 8..Patricia Tucker, to Apr. 12 
Lorillard Wolfe Club, Apr. 13-30 
63 E. 57 
Gunvor Bull-Teilman, to Apr. 11 
J. M. Rosenberg, Apr. 12-24 
French, 51 E. 57....Modern French, to Apr. 30 
Gall. Modern Art, 18 E. 57.. Vertes, to Apr. 17 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Frederick Waugh, to Apr. 3 
Hotel Gotham 
Margaret Browne, to Apr. 10 
Jessie Botke, Apr. 13-24 


Durand- Ruel, 


Eggleston, 
8th St., 


Ferargil, 


Grand Central, 


Harlow, 42 & 57 
Old & Modern Masters, to Apr. 30 
9 E. 89...Asiatie Art, te May 5 
oo ee Pytlak & Shokler; 
silk sereen prints, to Apr. 15 
Kleemann, 65 E. 57..Albert Sterner, to Apr. 10 
Friedlander, etchings; Mangor, Apr. 12-May | 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
“Our Native Shores,’’ to Apr. 10 
Salvador Dali, Apr. 14-May 5 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth....John Koch, to Apr. 17 
Levy, Julien, 42 E. 57 
Matta, drawings, to Apr. 5 
Jesus Guerrero Galvan, Apr. 6-May 4 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57...... Viamineck, to Apr. 17 


Iranian Inst., 
Kennedy, 785 


WORCESTER MASS., Art Mus.: 20th Cen- 
tury Portraits, to Apr. 18. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Art Inst.: Dan 
Lutz; Childrens Ptgs., to Apr. 25. Guarineri, 
Apr. 9-25. 

ZANESVILLE. 0O.. Art Inst.: Watercolors of 
Venezuela, Apr. 10-30. Marina Nunez del 
Prado, sculp., Apr. 11-30 

Macbeth, ti E. 57 DeMartini, to Apr. 17 

Marchais, 40 E. 5! 

Rare Tibetan Pieces, to Apr. 30 

Marquié, 16 W. 57..Frances Pratt, to Apr. 10 

Matisse, 41 E. 57 

War & The Artists, to Apr. 10 

Metropolitan Museum 

Contemp. Amer. Ptgs., Apr. 7-27 


Brueghel Prints, to Apr. 30 
British & Amer. Cartoons, to May 31 
Midtown, 605 Madison 


Minna Citron, drawings, to Apr. 17 

Milch, 108 W. 57 John Whorf, to Apr. 24 
Montross, 785 Fifth Group, Apr. 5-17 
Morgan Lib.. 33 E. 36 Triptyechs, Apr. 6-9 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Group, to Apr. 3 
lan Maciver, Apr. 5-17 


Museum of N.Y.C., Fifth at 103 
Posters of Allied, World War |, to May | 
Posteard Views of New York, to May 3 
Museum Modern Art, 11 W. 53 Calif. 


Houses; Yank Illustrates the War, to Aor. 18 
Latin-Amer. Art, to May 9 
Nat'l. Acad. Design, 1083 Fifth 


76th Watercolor Soc. 
Newman, 66 W. 55.. 
Newton, I! E. 57 
New School, 66 W. 12 
Art, a Weapon for Total War, to Apr. 16 


Annual, to Apr. 14 
Oil Group, to Apr. 17 
Vivienne, to Apr. 3 


N. Y. Pub. Lib., 135 Second 
Fay Gold, to May 10 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., 331 E. 10 


Fay Gold, drawings, to May 10 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57 Carl Hofer, to Apr. 15 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
American Non-Objectives, 
Norlyst, 59 W. 56....Jimmy Ernst, to Apr. 14 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57...Dahlov Ipear, to Apr. 3 
Eugene Ullman, Apr. 5-24 
oo 8 8 ee Se Darrel Austin, to May 8 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58 .Molla, to Apr. 17 
Puma, 108 W. 57 
Pathways Thru Art, to Apr. 11 
Seribner Ames, Apr. 12-May | 
Rehn, 683 Fifth 
Speicher: landscapes & flowers, 
Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside 
Amer. Abstract Artists Annual, to Apr. 25 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57....Max Weber, to Apr. 3 
Braque; Picasso, Apr. 5-May | 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57....Kokoschka, to May 1 
St. Marks Church In-the-Bouwerie 
Group, te Apr. 9 


to May 31! 


Apr. 6-24 


Seligmann, 15 E. 57 
American Art for Art’s Sake, Apr. 5-30 
60th St., 22 E. 69..3. Wm. Fosdick, to Apr. 30 
Stone, 555 Madison 
19th Century Flower Show, Apr. 6-May 15 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57....Group, to Apr. 10 
Alice Bevin, Ror. 12-May | 
165 E. 62..French Art, to Apr. 30 
Columbia Univ. 
Ugo Mochi, silhouettes, to Apr. 10 
Valentine, 55 E. 57 
Maria, sculp.; Mondrian, to Apr. 10 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55....Arthur Silz, to Apr. 10 
Steinberg; Niola, Apr. 12-24 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Willard, 32 E. 57... 


Thannhauser, 
Univ. Hall, 


drawings, to Apr. 30 
.David Smith, to Apr. 24 
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51st Annual Exhibition 


National Association 


of Women Artists 
April 5-24 


DAILY from 10 to 6 
SUNDAY from 1:30 to 6 


American Fine Arts Galleries 


215 West 57th Street 
New York 


ee ene — mee em 


Molla 


PREMIER SHOWING 
OF OILS APRIL 1-17 


PINACOTHECA, 20 W. 58 


WILLIAM DAMON 


Paintings and Drawings * April 1 to 17 


EGGLESTON CALSERES 
161 West 57 Street (C 
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NIERENDORF 
CARL HOFER 


BECKMANN ¢* CHIRICO * GROMAIRE 
KOLLWITZ * KOKOSCHKA ¢ PAUL KLEE 


53 EAST 57TH STREET 
ISABELLA BANKS 


MARKELL 


Paintings - Watercolors - Prints 
to April 30th 


DEMOTTE GALLERIES 


39 EAST SIST STREET, NEW YORK 


" OSKAR - 


KOKOSCHKA 


ASPECTS OF HIS ART 


Through April 


ST. ETIENNE 











GALERIE 
46 WEST 57 





|| The Exhibition of Paintings by 


VIVIENNE 


(MRS. WOOLLEY-HART) 
has been extended until April 3rd 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


GALLERIES, 11 East 57 St., N. Y. 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XiXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 















PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS @wART 






(20 FIFTH AVENUE 
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OMC ACTOSS... 


for the only agency that goes across! 


The Red Cross is the only agency that follows our 
boys to battle, no matter where they go. The drain 
on its resources is now greater than ever. It needs 


more help from you than ever before. This year 


NEW YORK 











the nation is being asked to give $125,000,000. 
Give—and give generously—now. Send your gift 
to the American Red Cross in care of your local 


chapter. 


WHEN HE NEEDS YOU MOST...RED CROSS IS AT HIS SIDE 


1943 RED CROSS WAR FUND 


Send YOUR Gift to The American Red Cross 


Mr. Herspert H. Evrers, Chairman, Art Galleries Division 
Care of Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 East 57th St., New York City 
COMMITTEE 
Valentine Dudensing Herbert H. Elfers 
Robert McIntyre 


Germain Seligmann 


Carroll Carstairs 
Charles Henschel 


Paul Rosenberg 


Georges Keller 


in care of your Local Chapter or to: 

Mr. R. H. Van per Straeten, Chairman, Art & Antiques Div. 

Care of Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 W. 56th St., New York City 
COMMITTEE 
Nicholas Borneman 
James P. Montllor 

R. A. Van der Straeten 


George A. H. Blundel! 
Douglas Carson 


Mortimer Brandt 
Harry E. Russell, Jr. 





WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., INC. 


DISTINGUISHED OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


TAPESTRIES— SCULPTURES 


WORKS OF ART 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 





